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WHY A REVIEW 


What journalism needs, it has been said time and again, is more and hatter 
criticism. There have been abundant proposals for professional study panels, for 
institutes with squads of researchers, for critical journals. 


Columbia University’s Graduate School of Journalism has decided to attempt 
such a journal. Two considerations brought about the decision: First, the need, 
magnified in a critical era like this, for some effort to assess the performance of 
journalism in all its forms, to call attention to its shortcomings and its strengths, 
and to help define—or redefine—standards of honest, responsible service. Second, 
the obligation that falls on a serious professional school—a graduate institution, 
national in character—to help stimulate continuing improvement in its profession 
and to speak out for what it considers right, fair, and decent. 


Columbia’s Faculty of Journalism cannot pretend to Olympian qualifications. 
It does combine the detachment needed to be reasonably impartial with the pro- 
fessional experience needed to sense what is possible and what is not. It can also 
draw upon the vast experience of its part-time teaching staff and its alumni, as 
well as upon the growing number of alert, inquiring minds within journalism 
and informed critics from outside. 


All the proposals for organized criticism—whatever their intent or merit— 
point to one conclusion: that there exists, in and out of the profession, a wide- 
spread uneasiness about the state of journalism. The Review shares this uneasiness, 
not over any supposed deterioration but over the probability that journalism of 
all types is not yet a match for the complications of our age. It believes that the 
urgent arguments for a critical journal far outweigh the hazards. 


OF JOURNALISM? 


In launching this experiment, the School has set for the Review these goals: 


To dea! forthrightly with what it finds to be deficient or irresponsible 
and to salute what it finds to be responsible, fair, and professional. 

To discuss all the means that carry news to the public, thus viewing the 
field whole, without the customary partitions. 

To provide a meeting ground for thoughtful discussion of journalism, both 
by its practitioners and by observers, to encourage debate, and to provide ample 
space for responsible dissent. 

To attempt systematic studies of major problems in journalism, drawing 
not only upon published sources but upon new research and upon correspondents 
here and abroad, including many of the School’s alumni active in the profession. 

To recognize that others (like Nieman Reports, Journalism Quarterly, the 
Saturday Review and, in some ways, trade publications like Editor & Publisher 


Y 


and Broadcasting) have been doing part of the job and to acknowledge their work 
in the Review's pages. 


As a division of a large private university, and as an institution that has 
mediated between the academic world and journalism for nearly fifty years, the 
School is committed to no single interest beyond its belief in good journalism and 
graduate education in journalism. The School has tried to prepare more than 
2,500 graduates for careers in journalism. Now it believes it is time to try to assess 
the field they have entered. 


No single issue of this publication will isatisty all the editors’ standards—least 
of all this first pilot effort. But the Review will try to emulate all sincere jour- 
nalism by coming as near the whole truth as possible. 
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SURVEYING JOURNALIS| 


ASSORTED VIEWS OF THE EDITORS 


Trends to be noted 


At deadline, the Review notes the following de- 
velopments in major fields of journalism: 

Daily newspaper competition continues to dwindle. 
The purchase by S. I. Newhouse of Portland’s after- 
noon Oregon Journal (adding it to a chain that 
already included the morning Oregonian) gave him a 
virtual monopoly in that city. The only independent 
daily left in Portland was the Daily Reporter, the 
tabloid started by striking newspapermen. If the 
Reporter goes out of business — and the odds against 
its survival are high —the United States will have 
only sixty cities with competing dailies, compared 
with 1,401 localities with single newspaper ownership. 

The death of Coronet with its October issue, just 
short of its twenty-fifth birthday, is only the most 
poignant demonstration of the tribulations of mass- 
circulation magazines. Coronet tried selling long-term 
subscriptions at bargain prices, but the revenue to 
carry its inflated list of readers was too slow in 


coming. The magazine fell into the grave already 


-occupied ~by Collier's, The American, and The 


Woman's Home Companion. Meanwhile, the wom- 
en’s magazines — McCall's, The Ladies Home Journal, 
and Good Housekeeping—have embarked on the same 
chase for readers. 

Even the giants of the weekly field — Life and the 
Saturday Evening Post have had their share of trouble 
with the cost-revenue squeeze. Both are now employ- 
ing agencies to sell subscriptions door-to-door, al- 
though subsciiptions thus obtained have a notoriously 
poor renewal rate. Meanwhile, they have suffered 
declines in advertising linage. Partly as a consequence, 


both have turned to new editorial formats. The new 
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Life made its appearance in June (reviewed on page 
41) and the Post is making its fresh start in September. 

Preliminary schedules for the fall television season 
show that the networks are still managing to hold 
open prime evening time for news and public affairs 
broadcasts—an average of 2.75 hours out of 73.5 hours 
of evening broadcasting a week. 

News and public affairs may do better on local 
stations this year. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission shows every sign of getting tough on renewals 
of licenses, insisting on comparing performance with 
promises made with original applications. The FCC 
is requiring stations to announce that their licenses 
are coming up for renewal, and when renewals are 
challenged it is scheduling the hearings, not in Wash- 
ington, but in the towns where the stations operate 
and where local witnesses can easily testify. As one 
result, some stations are rushing to reinforce news 
departments and to buy packaged public service 
shows. 


An inventory 


We have been trying to obtain a consensus on a 
question of peculiar importance to this publication: 
What is journalism? On the right, so to speak, are a 
few who hint that newspapers are journalism—journal- 
ism is newspapers, and that is that. On the left, we 
encounter some who object to our omitting any 
form of communication—intra-ofhice, telephonic, musi- 
cal, or extrasensory. With unerring instinct for the 
compromise that pleases nobody, we have decided that 
our nameplate commits us to keep watch on about 


12,000 newspapers, daily, weekly, semi-weekly, and 





tri-weekly; 9,300 periodicals of all frequencies; three 
television networks and nearly 600 television stations; 
seven radio networks and more than 4,000 stations; 
also, book publishers, film makers, advertising agen- 
cies, public-relations organizations, schools of journal- 
ism, a number of labor unions, trade associations, and 
professional clubs and fraternities. It may keep us 
busy for an issue or two. 


Bargain 


While taking an inventory of journalism (above) , 
we made a few subsidiary calculations and found that 
news is selling comparatively cheap these days. Our 
method (which was something like adding sheep and 
chickens to find the average number of legs on an 
animal) revealed that the reading, listening and 
watching public has available on an average day more 
than 250 million brand-new, individual “packages” 
of journalism. By equally crude mathematics, we 
find that this output brings in revenues of about 
$20,000,000 or roughly 8 cents a package. The public 
pays a great deal more to stay in automobiles, tobacco, 
and half a hundred other commodities. ‘ournalism 
has obviously solved the problem of cheap mass 
production. Next: quality control. 


The news diet 


Nearly every sounding of public opinion that we 
have seen recently reports widespread public impa- 
tience—a desire for the concrete, the positive, the 
spectacular in the nation’s affairs. Surprisingly, many 
of the Americans quoted in news magazines and 
newspapers do not seem to care particularly whether 
this development is peace or war, so long as it is 
definite. 

The feeling is understandable. The first half of 
1961 was filled with news that was the emotional 
equivalent of shredded wheat without milk, cream, 
or sliced peaches. Nothing was easy to swallow; all 
seemed dried and tangled. 

Yet we wonder whether journalism has been ad- 
ministering the diet properly. Is it possible that 
journalists and organs of journalism are themselves 
becoming impatient? (We note, for example, that 
speculation on “showdowns” has been much thicker 
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“Finished with the papers, honey-bun?” 





Drawing by Lorenz© 1960 The New Yorker Magazine Inc. 


in the press than among the governments concerned.) 
If such is the case, we offer only the thought that 
shredded wheat is a hard dish to disguise as steak. 


Prejudices (apologies to Mencken) 


We begin here a list of our blind spots—the subjects 
on which we think unkindly, without benefit of formal 
investigation: 

People who say, of newspapers with large circulations 
and low standards, “You,gan't argue with success.” 

Corporations in other fields that own and try to run 
newspapers with their left hands. 

Newspaper-union papers that ignore good news- 
paper practices. 

Copy desks that merely count the commas. 

One-track answers to the troubles of journalism—the 
theories that say the only problem is publishers or 
monopolies or unions or bias or government secrecy or 
bad typography or sorehead critics. 
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CAMPAIGN 
COVERAGE 


An appraisal of 1960— 
and implications for 1964 


How fair were newspapers in the 
1960 campaign? The Review takes a 
comprehensive look at the available 
evidence on important questions in- 
volving standards of performance. 

This staff report was compiled from 
the dispatches of Review correspond- 
ents in twenty-five major metropolitan 
areas and from research by graduate 
journalism students at Columbia. Spe- 


cial research was done by A. Raymond 


Cochran, Gary Gilson, Charles E. Pep- 
per, and Mrs. Ruth K. Franklin. 
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a a year ago, the Presidential campaign of 1960 
got under way in earnest. In the months that followed, 
American journalism and journalists underwent one 
of their most arduous exercises in years. 

Each phase of the campaign was sprinkled with 
obstacles. The tactics of the candidates, the elusiveness 
of the issues, the indecisiveness of both the polls and 
the voting defied efforts of editors and reporters to 
present the campaign rationally. 

By now, the campaign and its consequences have 
receded sufficiently into the past to permit a retrospec- 
tive summary of the campaign’s coverage: What did 
journalism do well? What could it have done better? 
What improvements can it make in 1962 and 1964? 
Finally, how provable were the accusations made 
against reporters and editors after the campaign? 

In an effort to find answers, this publication has 
undertaken a study of available evidence—the reports 
of its correspondents in major metropolitan areas, the 
great volume of analysis and comment published dur- 
ing and after the campaign, and the raw material in 
newspaper files. The study was advisedly concentrated 
on daily newspapers and the wire services; broadcast 
and periodical journalism require separate studies. 

The Review found several major points of dispute 
over newspaper coverage of the campaign. They in- 
cluded: 

The religious issue. As a journalistic debate, the 
argument ran roughly from March to September, 
1960. Newspapers, at first accused of keeping the issue 
alive through too-intensive research, managed to 
avoid trouble in the late stages of the campaign. 

The one-party press. Partly because Democrats 
have learned to disregard Republicanism on the edi- 
torial pages, partly because there was less support of 
the Republican candidates than ir the recent past, 
this issue never went far beyon 
contrast with the elections fro 


mild comment—a 

936 through 1956. 

Partiality in news display. Comment on this 
point declined, too. In contrast with stiff charges made 
in 1952, there was a feeling that most newspapers had 
learned how to choose the news with an even hand. 

Biased reporting. This became the bitterest jour- 
nalistic issue of 1960. Critics charged that certain cor- 
respondents covering the campaign had become so 
committed politically and so entangled personally 
that they produced copy favoring one candidate 
(Kennedy) and hurting the other. Some accusers 
blamed unfair coverage for Nixon’s defeat. 

Confusion of election results. Newspapers had a 
shaky time during the vote-counting. Readers expected 
them to tell who won the game before the scoring was 
done, and newspapers tried to accommodate. 

The Review investigated each of these issues. Sev- 
eral, it found, could be disposed of very briefly; others 


required extended reports. Some pointed to definite 
conclusions; others proved almost impossible to dis- 
cuss definitively, The pages that follow contain the 
Review’s findings. 


The muted religious issue 


For months, it appeared that religion—Senator Ken- 
nedy’s religion—might be the noisiest issue of the 
campaign. In April, when Senators Kennedy and 
Humphrey were battling in Wisconsin, Theodore 
White, in the Saturday Review, accused news media 
of writing excellent copy that nonetheless intensified 
religious issues. “Truthful reporting and wisdom,” 
he wrote, ‘are not always synonymous.” 

The same type of criticism arose again following the 
famous church-and-state meeting in Washington on 
September 7. Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, embarrassed, 
said that newspapers had magnified the intent of the 
meeting and his role in it. Others agreed: the Cali- 
fornia newspaperman quoted in Editor & Publisher 
who accused the newspapers of creating a “shameful 
holocaust;”” State Senator Walter J. Mahoney, Repub- 
lican of New York, who said that reporting of bigotry 
helped “to keep the issue alive.” 

But before the end of September, religion as a sub: 
ject of newspaper copy began to fade. John J. Powers 
of the South Bend Tribune took the trouble in mid- 
September to check the linage on religion in ten news- 
papers. He found the religious issue running “a poor 
tenth” to all the other issues of the campaign. The 
reaction against the type of ethnic-religious reporting 
that characterized the Wisconsin primary may have 
helped, in fact, to smother desirable local reporting 
of the issue. One California editor, Howard H. Hays 
of the Riverside Press-Enterprise, lamented that he did 
not “measure the effect of the religious issue right here 
in my own back yard—and do it early.” 

Although it appeared likely that daily newspapers 
did not misuse the religious issue, this publication 
asked its correspondents to check on the one big 
religious story of the later campaign period. It broke 
October 22: “Puerto Rican Catholics Told How Not 
to Vote.” Conceivably, unscrupulous editing could 
have inflated or distorted the bishops’ letter. 

Such was not the case. Unanimously, the corre- 
spondents reported adequate but restrained handling. 
In addition, a day-by-day check of fourteen large 
dailies in ten cities—nine of them supporting Nixon— 
revealed no differences in coverage that paralleled 
political alignment. Nor did any of the papers studied 
treat the Puerto Rican story as anything but subsid- 
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lary news—except in Puerto Rico itself, where an 
editor won a Pulitzer prize for his editorials on the 
subject. Newspapers apparently left all religious agita- 
tion to the hate sheets. In fact, some—like the New 
York Herald Tribune—did outstanding work in expos- 
ing scurrilous direct-mail operations. On this point, 
daily newspapers receive a clean bill of health. 


A no-party press? 


Quadrennially, the Republicanism of the majority 
of American editorial pages has become a part of the 
debate in Presidential campaigns. New Dealers like 
Harold Ickes used to argue that the press should stop 
backing Republicans and get in step with the voters. 
Publishers replied that the press had to stand for what 
publishers thought was right, regardless of party. 

It may be a mark of narrowing differences between 
the parties or of a softening of traditional conserva- 
tism that the issue of the “one-party press’’ hardly 
came up in 1960. One reason was a small but signifi- 
cant shift in editorial endorsements. The Editor & 
Publisher poH revealed several interesting trends: 
Vice President Nixon received the support of fewer 
newspapers (57.7 per cent) than any Republican 
candidate since Herbert Hoover. Senator Kennedy’s 
support (16.4 per cent) was the largest given any 
Democratic candidate since the wartime election of 
1944. Most important, the number of uncommitted 
newspapers rose again—to 328, or more than a quar- 
ter of the newspapers responding to the poll. 

Does this pattern mean that newspapers are slowly 
adopting new attitudes toward endorsements? One 
Florida editor, burned in the state’s primaries last 
May, announced in The Masthead, published by the 
National Conference of Editorial Writers: “I think 
we will require clear-cut: issues—major ones—before 
we attempt to throw our weight for or against any 
candidate! If it’s just a case of a pretty good man 
against a good man, or of ‘the least worst’ in a field, 
I think we'll stay quiet.” (Eventually, his paper en- 
dorsed Nixon.) 

The waning of partisan commitment was appar- 
ent in the tone of many editorials of endorsement, 
notably the half-laurel with which The New York 
Times crowned Kennedy. 

Not all newspapers approached their endorsements 
with circumspection, of course. “Kennedy Won't Do,” 
wrote The Daily Oklahoman of Oklahoma City. New 
York’s Daily News warned that Kennedy's election 
would bring ‘‘fuzz-brains’”” to Washington. The last 
few days before the election produced a number of 
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front-page efforts, of which an outstanding example 
was signed by Eugene C. Pulliam in The Indianapo- 
lis Star and other newspapers. Under the’ headline, 
“Why We Oppose Kennedy,” he wrote that he found 
Kennedy completely unqualified. 

“But thank God,” wrote Mr. Pulliam, “the sound, 
sober judgment of the American people stands in the 
way of the Kennedy clan’s ambitions.” 

The Los Angeles Times, in a similar vein, published 
“Are You a Thinking American?’’—a front-page effort 
that suggested that nobody in his right mind could 
fail to support Nixon. : 

On the Democratic side, a number of papers con- 
tinued to find Nixon distasteful, although the harshest 
criticism of Nixon came from syndicated columnists 
like Walter Lippmann. Republican newspapers, as 
one editor observed, simply “gritted their teeth” and 
continued to run the columns that ran counter to 
their editorial policies. 

As in years before, editorial support again failed to 
show any demonstrable relationship to the vote. In 
total circulation, Nixon received his biggest blocks of 
newspaper support in New York, which he lost; Cali- 
fornia, which he won; and Illinois, which he lost. 

Kennedy's biggest blocks of circulation were in New 


York, which he won; Georgia, which he won; and 
Pennsylvania, which he won. In both Pennsylvania 
and New York, of course; he had far less newspaper 
support than Nixon. 

The conclusion must be that, whatever the tides 
that sweep the electorate, newspaper endorsement still 
cannot be counted a decisive one. 


Measured news 


Inevitably linked to discussion of endorsements ol 
candidates in every national campaign is the suspicion 
that some newspapers let partisanship flow over into 
the selection and display of news. Within the memory 
of many men still in the business, such suspicions were 
justified. But in recent elections, such overloading has 
become less palpable. Nathan B. Blumberg’s study of 
the 952 campaign (One-Party Press?, 1954) arrived 
at the conclusion that six of thirty-five dailies could 
be accused of unfair news handling. In 1956, the 
question did not arise: Newspapers had little choice 
but to drop the campaign for Hungary and Suez. 


Balance: Indiana newspaper, like many others, gave equal display to candidates. Headline wording may favor Kennedy 
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A mass of scattered evidence is at hand on the 1960 
campaign. Almost all of it points to two conclusions: 

1. Few American newspapers made deliberate at- 
tempts to favor one party in their campaign coverage. 

2. Many appeared to have learned the lessons ot 
equal display so well that they 
news values. 


occasionally forgot 
Newspapers, applying the tape measure to them- 
selves early in the campaign, arrived at satisfyingly 
equal statistics. The Gannett papers in Utica, New 
York, for example, checked their copy for eleven days 
and found that news about one side was within 7 per 
cent of the linage for the other. The Denver Post 
found an advantage for Kennedy in its news columns, 
but noted that the Kennedy measurements included 
the visits of the candidate's brothers. Herbert Klein, 
the Vice President’s press secretary (who had com- 
plaints on other grounds), reported that a check of 
seventeen dailies, twelve of them for Nixon, showed 
studied efforts at fair presentation. A one-week check 
by The Associated Press confirmed this impression. 

Investigators for the Review were asked to check 
on the balance in news selection in a number of major 
dailies. Their comments reveal the character of last 
fall’s front pages: 
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Minneapolis-St. Paul: In the daily newspapers, the 
major stories on each candidate were almost always 
carried on the same page (normally page one) with 
similar headlines and in a similar postion. 

Cleveland: 
partial. 


The newspapers were meticulously im- 
Space allotments for Kennedy and Nixon 
looked as if someone had measured each line of type. 

Seattle: Considerably more space was allocated to. 
both sides than in 1956. It appears that most major 
dailies in Washington State made a strenuous effort 
to remain impartial in their news columns. 
editor put it: 


As one 
“How else could Kennedy have been 
built up, if he hadn't had all that newspaper and TV 
publicity? Nobody out here knew him before the 
campaign. Kennedy lost the state by fewer than 30,000 
votes.” Democrats say that newspaper coverage im- 
proved tremendously over 1956, largely (in their 
opinion) because the TV debates forced newspapers 
into less partial news treatment. 

Richmond: have been some interior 
political reporting on some of the small Virginia dai- 
lies, 


There may 


but there was no flagrant—and very little un- 


flagrant—non-objectivity. Some of the smaller dailies 


went to extremes to play it fair. In some case: 


s, no mat- 
ter what the subject matter, 


they ran the same size 


Non-balance : Enquirer's two main campaign stories are equal in display, but Kennedy story is flanked by two GOP items. 
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Doorbells, Phones To Cor Was Workout In Last Days 


BY MICHAEL MALONEY 
Bnquirer Political Writer 
There'll be a tremendous number of doorbells and 
teiephones ringing between now and Tuesday if the plans 
of Hamilton County's two political parties, their allied 
volunteer groups and labor are carried out 
‘Today is the day that partisans of both sides begin 
huge, last minute efforts they hope will result in victory 
Tuesday 
Perhaps the most dramatic of the political razzma- 
tars will be the Volunteers for Nixon-Lodge rally at,Gov- 
ernment Square at 3 p. m. Nell McElroy, chairman of the 
board of the Procter & Gambie Co,, and former secretary 
of defense, will be principal speaker. 


In addition, the rally will include such personages 
from the entertainment field as Shella and Gordon Mac- 
Rae and Ray Bolger. 

Nine sports personalities will be on the speakers 
stand at the oe Tally in Government Square 
today. Each will introduced to the crowd as a sup- 
porter of the Nixon-Lodge ticket. 

Volunteers for Nixon-Lodge spokesmen said yester- 


Duciil! and Tony Blum, Cincinnati golfers 


many homes as possible 


and volunteer workers. 


a Democratic organizer, said. 


BEST YEARS 


Actor Dies 


day that the following will appear Ted Kluszewski, Chi 
cago White Sox and former Reds’ baseball player, Ray 
Nolting. former University of Cincinnati football coach, 
Eppa Rixey, former Cincinnati Reds’ pitcher: Freddie 
Miller, former boxer. Allen (Whitey) Davis, swimmer 
Rudy Fas, Cincinnati bowler, Connie Dierking, former 
UC and Syracuse Nationals’ basketballer. and Dr. Don 
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mul. “Sunday afternoon most precinct executives and , 
their helpers will be out scouting their areag.", and dis. 
tributing literature, A! Highsmith, the GOP organization's 
public relations man, said 

While the volunteers are rallying am the square, the 
regular Republican and Democratic organizations, Citi- 
zens for Kennedy and organized labor's political arm will 
be supervising activity in the county's 1301 precincts— 
activity aimed at-getting campaign literature into as 


cial emphasis to any areas. “We're encouraging all ward 
chairmen to work equally had. In the areas we normally 
carry, we want to make an ever etter showing; and 
naturally, we want to hold the Democrats down in those 
places where they usually are strong,’ he said 

The Democratic organization, for example, has 335.000 
campaign brochures and 600,000 sample ballots marked 


CIO Committee on Political Education (COPE), sald labor 
for Democrats with which to arm its precinct executives 


too, intended to try to make some hay today 


in support of the candidates endorsed by COPE, and. in 
addition, would circulate the voting récords of the presi 
dential candidates, records which emphasize thelr past 
Positions on matters of interest to labor 


“Our emphasis is on door-to-door activity. Our people 
are. asked to make personal contact at each home, iden- 
tify themseives as Democratic workers and ask the people 
to vote for all 36 Democratic candidates,” Peter W. Swenty, 


‘Wagon Train’ 
Loses Leader 


DALLAS, Tex, Nov 5 \—Ward Bond. movie tele 
vision star who captured the hearts of millions of TV 
watchers as the rugged boss of “Wagon Train,” died today 
of a heart attack in a motel. He was 55 

Bond was to make a personal appearance tomorrow 


at halftime ceremonies tn 
the Cotton Bow! during the 
Dallas Cowboys and the 
Los Angeles Rams National 
League Football contest 

His wife, Mary Lou, made 
the trip here with him The 
National Broadcasting Co 
which carried his hour-long 
television progr: id she 
was his only su They 
were married ears ago 

Bond was prev mar 
nied to Dorris Sellers. They 
were divorced in 1944 

The body was to Be flown 
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Noted Under , Ike 


Both Peace. Prosperity 
Only In His Tenure 
Economist Asserts 


The last seven years 
under the Eisenhower ad 
ministration, have been the 

rs in the last 30 
country has had 
ace and prosperity 
Silbert, vice presi 
dent and economist of the 
Federated Department 
Stores, Inc said in an 
y yesterday 
ptember. tims cour 
try d the highest employ 
ment in any September in 
history, he added 


NEW YORK. Nov 


President who believes in 
working full time when 


5 Sen John F Kennedy wound 
re 


1 am successful next Tuesday 


CIO ts expected to continue with a mass telephone cam- 
paign already underway 

Concerning the literature distribution, Jent sald, 
‘We're trying to get it done all over the city and county 

Citizens for Kennedy will be pounding the pavernents 
today distributing about 50.000 copies of a tabloid-size 
campaign newspaper promoting Its candidate. The organi 
zation already has distributed 150,000 of the tabloids. 

“There'll be an awful lot of telephoning Sunday, too,” 
& spokesman for Citizens for Kennedy said. He pointed 
out that there had been a telephone campaign for Ken- 
nedy within the organization for some weeks. Its tempo 
is expected to increase today and tomorrow 


What if nobody votes? See Olle. Tous en an Pagel 1.6. 
OPAMP Si EE OED I PE OO 
The Republicans have the same kind of project in the 


Highsmith said the Republicans were not giving spe 


And, while eli this is going on, the Volunteers for 
Nixon-Lodge will be drumming up interest in their 3 pm 
rally by the use of neighborhood motorcades in Cinein. 
nati, Hamilton, Middletown and Northern Kentucky 


THE MOTORCADES will begin touring their respec 
tive areas at 1 p.m. At 3 p.m, they wili converge on 
downtown Cincinnati for the rally 

The volunteers’ telephone squad probably will pause 
from its chores long enough to take In the rally 

Then, it will be back to the battie for Votes 


George Jent, chairman of the Hamilton County AFL 


Jent said union members would circulate literature 


AT THE SAME time, the Women's League of the AFL 


Candidates Enter Stretch 
With Pepped Up Charges 


Kennedy Rally 
Packs ceed 


= ow + 
Nixon To Hold 
4-Hour Telethon 


WITH NIXON IN GALI- 
FORNIA, Nov. 5 (UPTE 
Vice President Nixon, bol- 
stered by encouraging re- 
ports of his chances, to- 
day added a nationwide 
four-hour question and an- 5 
I want to be a SWer telethon to his whirl- 

wg Wind schedule 


hn CAD neacident ot 


Nixon Pegs Rival 
As ‘Ignoramus’ 


LOS ANGELES. Nov 5 
nt Nixon came ho 
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w York tonight witr 
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In his wind-up bid for his 
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of head daily for each major candidate—and often the 
stories were of the same length. Both Rickamond 
papers—the News Leader and the Times-Dispatch— 
got howls from each side that they were favoring the 
other. . 
Louisville: The two Louisville newspapers (The 
Courier-Journal and the Times) and smaller news- 
papers were careful to be fair in presenting views and 
policies of both sides. The Courier-Journal, which 
supported Kennedy editorially, took extreme pains to 
see that Nixon got good treatment in the news columns. 


Omaha: The state’s biggest newspapers, the Omaha 
World-Herald (conservative Republican) and_ the 
Lincoln Star and Journal (Democratic) gave more 
detached news treatment than they did four, eight, or 
twelve years ago. 

El Paso: Both the Times and the Herald-Post sup- 
perted Nixon, and both gave fair and objective play 
to the activities of the candidates. 

Baltimore: The Sunpapers reflected their fair news 
presentation in their makeup. If Kennedy appeared in 
the bank of a major headline one day, he would be 
on top the next. 

Kansas City: The Star and the Times devoted less 
space to the campaign than most other newspapers. 
They supported Nixon, but did not allow, this fact to 
color their news presentation. 

New Orleans: Most of the large Louisiana papers 
endorsed the Republican candidate. Most remained 
scrupulously impartial in handling campaign stories. 

The observations above, made during the campaign, 
were later borne out statistically in an article in the 
spring, 1961, issue of Journalism Quarterly, published 
by the Association for Education in Journalism. In 
“The Prestige Press Covers the 1960 Campaign,” 
Guido H. Stempel III of Central Michigan University 
presented an analysis of space and headlines in fifteen 
dailies. He found that Democrats got “slightly better 
coverage” than Republicans, but that the margin was 
very small. 

“Differences in the amount of Page 1 space,” he 
wrote, “coverage over periods of time and headline 
allocations point out the individuality of coverage by 
these papers. No single trend, no single statistic can 
describe adequately their performance.” His conclu- 
sion was that almost every one of the papers was 
“striving for equal coverage.” 

Like every generalization about American news- 
papers, the rule of equal coverage did not hold good 
universally. Pierre Salinger, the Kennedy press secre- 
tary, complained of the Manchester (New Hamp- 
shire) Union Leader and the Indianapolis Star. Her- 
bert Klein did not single out any papers in public, 
but said after the campaign thai there was a wide- 
spread impression that coverage had slighted Nixon. 
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The local angle: item from Review Press 
and Reporter, Bronxville, N. Y.: 


Democrats Name 
Former Villager 
For President 


Bronxville came in for another 
mark of distinction Jast week. 
when the Democratic Convention 
in Los Angeles named a former 
villager, Sen. John Fitzgerald Ken- 


nedy on that first ballot. as the 
narty’s candidate for president of 
the United States. The senator re- 
sided here with his family in the 
1930's. It was during their resi- 
dence here that the father, Joseph 
P. Kennedy, was U.S, Ambassa 
dor ro the Court of St. James — 
from 1937 to 1941 

The Kennedy home, a_ show 
place, was located at 294 Pond- 
field Rd. The estate was later 





Possibly the strongest charges were made by the 
industrious—and_ liberal—little West Coast magazine, 
Frontier, against the San Diego Union, where Klein 
resumed his editorial position in February. 

In “Some of the News Some of the Time’ (Janu- 
ary, 1961), Lionel Van Deerlin charged that the 
Union had never before “waged a more eftective 
partisan campaign.” The evidence, stripped of his 
imputations of motive, seemed strong. Two of the 
many examples: 

A Kennedy rally in San Diego itself on November 
3 received a two-column head and a three-column 
picture. At the top of the page was an eight-column 
banner and a photograph from New York: 

PRESIDENT HAILS SUPERIOR ABILITY 

OF NIXON, LODGE TO LEAD NATION 

A story in the news columns, presumably offering 
assistance to voters, was headed: 


ANY VOTER IS ELIGIBLE 
TO CAST NIXON BALLOT 


A Review correspondent in California commented, 
“The Union is very policy-minded.” 

Possibly because the candidate came from their 
state, a few other California newspapers seemed to 
lean a little in news display. A review of the Los 
Angeles Times for the last stages of the campaign 


revealed, on the whole, abundant and fair coverage, 
marred by slight advantages of position for the Re- 
publicans. From November 3 to November 7 the 
Nixon and Eisenhower activities were given the lead 
position on the front page. 

The San Francisco Chronicle showed similar tend- 
encies, offensive, to quote a correspondent’s report, 
“to newspapermen and Democrats.’’ Once, when the 
candidates were perfectly in balance typographically, 
the picture of Kennedy, taken in San Francisco, was 
far out of focus. 

Outside California, there was also scattered criti- 
cism. Examples: 

Southern Wisconsin’s four large dailies showed wide 
differences in the treatment they gave candidates, The 
Milwaukee Journal (Kennedy) was complete and fair. 
The Wisconsin State Journal (Nixon) of Madison 
did well through most of the campaign, although 
Nixon’s last-minute visit to Wisconsin left Kennedy 
slightly in the shade. The Capital Times of Madison, 
by contrast, seemed obviously partial to Democrats— 
longer stories and, on the occasion of Nixon’s visit, an 
editorializing headline questioning the fact that Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin students could cut classes to see 
the candidate. The Milwaukee Sentinel did similar 
favors for Republicans. Story positions consistently 
favored Nixon. A headline on October 29 (softened 
in a later edition) said: “Ike Pins Back Jack’s Ears.” 

In Miami, the Herald (Nixon) and the News (Ken- 
nedy) were usually fair’ But the appearances of the 
candidates in Miami for the American Legion con- 
vention resulted in conflicting crowdsmanship. Herald 
readers found that Nixon’s turnout had been the 
larger; News readers learned just the opposite. 

Finally, in New York there was a considerable 
contrast in tone between the morning and evening 
newspapers. The Daily News, the Herald Tribune, 
and The Times all displayed the news scrupulously— 
with, of course, great differences in total amounts. The 
evening newspapers seemed less judicious. The World- 
Telegram & Sun slipped rarely; the Journal-American 
sometimes let fly brash headlines (“Kennedy Cuba 
Plan Invites War—Nixon”) ; and the Post did its best 
to build the story of Donald Nixon’s loan into a major 
campaign issue. (For more on the loan, see below.) 

Despite scattered weak spots, the display of the news 
of the campaign seemed equitable to an unprecedented 
degree. The tape measure had a good‘ year. On this 
pernt, Clifton Daniel of The New York Times quoted 
an editor as saying: “If a newspaper prints a story 
about Nixon's infected knee, there is no obligation to 
‘balance’ it with a story about Mr. Kennedy’s knee.” 
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The sub-issues 


As a further check on newspapers’ fairness, the 
Review investigated treatment of four of the cam- 
paign’s subsidiary stories—stories not directly political 
that could have been suppressed (or inflated) in 
accordance with a newspaper's bias. The investigation 
concentrated on: the loan made by Howard Hughes 
to Donald Nixon, the pastoral letter to Puerto Rican 
Roman Catholic voters (covered in the first section of 
this report) , the “prestige polls” of the United States 
Information Agency, and the fluctuations of gold 
prices in London. Other stories of the same character, 
not specifically checked, included references to the 
candidates’ health, the delayed release of unemploy- 
ment statistics, and news of public-opinion polls. 

Of all these, certainly the only one that inspired 
real recriminations was the loan to the Vice Presi- 
dent’s brother. The New York Post, convinced that it 
was carrying most of the burden of publicizing the 
affair, commented on November 6: “What is most 
memorable about the story is the Vice President's 
arrogant conclusion that he can safely answer all 
questions about the episode with the word ‘No com- 
ment’ hecause so many newspapers are so eager to 
drop the subject.” 

On several occasions, the Post compared the story 
to the “Nixon fund” of 1952. The earlier story was 
subjected to study by Arthur E. Rowse in Slanted 
News (1957). He concluded that almost without 
exception the newspapers he studied played the story 
according to their political feelings. The 1960 loan 
affords a way of seeing whether habits have changed. 

It must be recognized that differences between the 
stories of 1952 and 1960 keep the comparison from 
complete accuracy. The 1960 loan did not involve the 
Vice President so directly. Nor did Democratic speakers 
find it a worthwhile theme. Finally, it could not, by 
any stretch of the imagination, have resulted in the 
kind of party crisis that the 1952 fund precipitated. 

The Review checked coverage of the loan in twelve 
metropolitan newspapers, scattered across the country. 
If they can be taken as a fair sample, the press was not 
so bare of news about the loan as the Post seemed to 
believe. The Baltimore Sun, the Chicago Daily News 
(which ran an outstandingly clear tabulation of the 
issues involved), the Los Angeles Times, and the 
Chicago Tribune each carried four or more stories on 
the loan. All five papers supported Nixon. The other 
Republican papers checked—the Kansas City Star, the 
New York Herald Tribune, the New York Journal- 
American, and the New York World-Telegram & Sun 
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—carried less. The sparseness of coverage in the New 
York papers tends to support the Post’s charge. 

On the Democratic side, the papers varied between 
the detailed coverage of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
and the skimpiness of The Atlanta Constitution, with 
The Courier-Journal of Louisville and The New York 
Times in the middle. 

The sample shows, if nothing else, a more confused 
pattern than what Rowse discerned in the 1952 fund. 
The findings suggest that conditions other than parti- 
sanship played a more controlling role in 1960—for 
example, the difficulty of presenting the story clearly. 
Many of the papers carried Peter Edson’s story (News- 
paper Enterprise Association) that Edson called a 
“full explanation.” It was not, nor was the widely 
used AP dispatch on the same day, October 27. Both 
seemed based only on the material made available by 

Nixon manager, which went little beyond admitting 
a loan had been made. Later facts—the connection 
with Howard Hughes, the minimal securjty on the 
loan, the Vice President's alleged supervision of the 
transaction—merely dribbled out. 

The newspapers studied showed two characteristics 
in common. First, few (even Kennedy papers) cared 
to take the initiative in developing the story. Second, 
it was given the treatment of an unimportant story— 
not displayed) prominently or, it would appear, 
allowed to push aside other news, if space was limited. 
Thus, the Los Angeles Times, with plentiful space, 
offered more on the loan than did the Democratic 
Courier-Journal. 

Tentative conclusion: Conspiracy not proved. But 
if a similar issue arises in 1962 or 1964, editors may 
want to find out whether the representatives of a 
candidate are intervening to minimize the issue—and 
whether newspapers might not want to do independ- 
ent digging to make the story intelligible. 

The other subsidiary issues had less clearly partisan 
content. Newspapers also found it somewhat easier 
to obtain the facts about them, partly because other 
branches of journalism took the initiative—especially 
in the case of the USIA polls. On this point, A. J. 
Liebling commented in The New Yorker: 

. What jarred me was that the newspapers that carried 
the story when it broke had to credit it to correspondents 

of the Columbia Broadcasting System, who had_ tracked 

down the facts about the survey. I found this a reversal of 

the order of nature. Broadcasting systems used to get 

their information from newspapers . . 

The issue, the main points of which were Kennedy’s 
charge that American prestige abroad had declined 
and the refusal of the White House to release the 
polls, could conceivably have been played to the ad- 
vantage of ‘Ye Kennedy side. But, as in the case of the 
Nixon loan, the amount of space available seems to 


have been the determinant. The Louisville Courier-, 
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Journal (Kennedy) carried twelve stories on the sub- 
ject between October 23 and Election Day, but the 
(Nixon) was second among the 
papers studied with nine stories. Most of the dozen 
papers examined gave the story adequate attention. 

The Chicago Tribune was slightly inconsistent in 
The Tribune deplored the pres- 
Three 
days later the paper published a poll conducted by 
Reuters at the request of the Tribune indicating that 
prestige had not fallen. This poll was not dismissed. 


Los Angeles Times 


handling the story. 
tige issue as the “‘silliest of all silly squabbles.” 


A running story that offered like opportunities to 
Republicans was the unsteadiness in the international 
presumably because of the 
possibility of a Kennedy victory. Again, the evidence 
shows extensive, fair coverage. Papers outstanding on 


gold market in October, 


this story were the Baltimore Sun (Nixon), the Chi- 
cago Daily News (Nixon), the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
(Kennedy) and the Milwaukee Journal (Kennedy) . 
none gained real 
prominence nationally (but see the isolated case of 


Among other subsidiary issues, 


treatment of the health issue at right). On the basis 


The New York Post led the vain effort to build 
Donald Nixon’s loan into a major issue. Below is a 
front page a week before election: 


The Post’s Election Poll 
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The Howard Hughes Loan 
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DICK NIXON’S ROLE 
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——AN EDITORIAL—— 


The Nixon Femily and Mr. Hughes 
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of evidence collected, the only serious flaw in news- 
papers’ treatment of sub-issues is in the Nixon loan. 


The editing: conclusions 


In selection and display of campaign news, news- 
papers continued in 1960 their evolution from the 
overt partisanship of the past to studied impartiality. 
Newspapers that are “old-fashioned’”’—in the sense 
that they seem to operate on principles dominant 
around the turn of the century—have found difficulty 
in being fair, even when their motives have improved. 
It is clear that dispassionate editing and display of 
political news is not simply a matter of fiat, but a 
pattern of thinking that must be built up until it 
covers an. entire organization. 

Most newspapers have learned the first lesson of 
impartiality—that of equal display. But in 1960, this 
kind of impartiality began to show its dangers along 
with its virtues. In future elections, editors could 
conceivably return to a more conscious exercise of 
substantive news judgment. No matter how special 
its subject matter, a campaign remains news, not 
mechanics. 


Biased reporting? 


On October 29, 1960, Editor & Publisher noted that 
it believed coverage of the campaign had been fair 
and informative. It expressed hope that there would 
be none of “the usually unjustified complaints of 
favoritism and bias in the news.” 

Even then, the question of “favoritism and bias’ 
was gestating the bitterest charges to emerge from the 
1960 campaign. Nobody had ever doubted that the 
majority of reporters favored Democrats or underdogs, 
but this was the first year that brought widespread 
accusations that they had consistently embroidered 
their copy politically. 

As early as mid-October, there were published 
reports of ill-will in the Nixon entourage. Newsmen 
were being shut off from the candidate; press con- 
ferences had stopped. Nixon’s press secretary esti- 
mated that 15 per cent of the stories written about 
his man were slanted. 

“When F was with Nixon,” a reporter commented, 
“I felt an oppressive suspicion of the press. They 
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“Mind and judgment” 


The question of Senator Kennedy’s health cast an occa- 
sional shadow over his political activities in 1960. The 





medical history of the President is complex. News and 
biographical stories madg his back ailment public knowl- 
edge for several years. A new health issue was introduced 
on July 4, 1960. Then Mrs. India Edwards, promoting 
Lyndon B. Johnson's candidacy, announced Senator Ken- 
nedy had had ‘Addison's disease,” and “would not be 








alive if it were not for cortisone.” 





In its July 18 issue, Time magazine devoted three 
fourths of a page to medical biographies of the three 
leading candidates for the Democratic nomination. Two 
New York physicians certified the “excellent” health of 
Senator Kennedy. At this time Senator Kennedy said he 
had a “partial adrenal insufficiency.” He said he took 
cortisone from 1947 to [951 and again from 1955 to 1958. 
He said he was taking oral doses of corticosteroids “fre- 
quently when I have worked hard.” 












The issue was revived late in the campaign by John 
Roosevelt in the form of a call for physical examinations 
of both candidates. It was picked up by the New York 
Daily News and its cousin, the Chicago Tribune. In an 
editorial a few days before election, the News wrote (and 
the Tribune reprinted) : 

Kennedy contracted Addison's disease in 1954. This 

disease used to be fatal, but now can be controlled 

(but not cured) by cortisone without bad side effects. 











With some patients, cortisone has injurious side effects 

on the mind and judgment. 

The editorial was clearly an exercise in juxtaposition. 
Consider it piece by piece: 

“Kennedy contracted Addison’s disease in 1954.” 

The most complete analyses of the question published 
to date (including recent summaries in U. S. News and 
World Report and Today’s Health of the American Med- 
ical Association) state that Kennedy had had Addison’s 
disease only if it is defined in the modern sense, cover- 







t 









ing any adrenal deficiency, slight or severe. 





“This disease used to be fatal...” 





The disease that “used to be fatal” was described by 
Dr. Thomas Addison of London in 1855. His classic 
report of the symptoms listed chronic fatigue, increas- 
ing physical weakness, low blood pressure, vomiting, 
diarrhea, irregular heart action, and a discoloration of 
the skin. This .is not what Kennedy had, from all the 
evidence that is available. 








“\.@but now it can be controlled (but not cured) by 
cortisone without bad side effects.” 






True, but the sentence refers to the wrong disease. 
And strictly speaking Kennedy had not taken cortisone 
since 1958. 






“With some patients, cortisone has an injurious effect 





on the mind and judgment.” 





This sentence is carefully detached from those pre- 
ceding, logically speaking. It contains no reference to 
Kennedy or to Addison’s disease. 






The editorial associates Kennedy with “an injurious effect 
on mind and judgment” by adding up three near-truths 
into a sum that can be called misleading.. 
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AND NOW, A WORD TO SOME 
NEWSPAPERS 


This editorial does not apply to anybody working for 
THE NEWS, the Chicago Tribune, Chicago’s American, or 
any other r U. S. ee that confines its editorials to 
its editorial page and keeps opin- 
ions out of items presented to its 
readers as news. 

The newspapers and news- 
papermen discussed herein know 
what and who they are, so that 
there is no use in our listing them 
by name, much as we would en- 
joy doing so. 

Subject of this editorial is 
the treatment Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon got from the 
newspapers and newspapermen 
mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, from beginning to end of 
his reeent campaign for the Presi- 
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dency. 
On average, 75% or more of the reporters who trailed 


him on his innumerable speaking trips were Democrats. 
There was— 


NOTHING WRONG IN THAT 


—since a newspaperman is as free as any other American 
to choose his politics. 


There was a great deal wrong, though, in the way 
many of these reporters handled this assignment. 

Briefly, they sabotaged Mr. Nixon and his cause with 
every dirty-pool device known to dirty-pool newspaper 
people—of whom, unhappily, there are still too many. 

= “a They slanted their dispatches against 
—— ‘ Abe Republican candidate. They left out 
ccase  weidents and sidelights which might have 
mParmAE been helpful to him. They frequently 
under-reported the size and enthusiasm of the crowds that 
gathered to hear him speak. 

in campaign press conferences with Nixon himself, 
some of these crooked crusaders for Sen. John F. Kennedy 
insulted and badgered Nixon instead of asking him honest 
and pertinent questions. 

Things got so bad in this respect that Nixon called off 
the conferences several weeks before the election. 

When the alleged news dispatches reached— 


THE EDITORS 


—of the papers under discussion, they shirked their duty 
oftener than not. 

That is to sav they left the slanted, distorted, biased 
or downright false statements in the material and passed 
it on to their readers as allegedly honest and factual news. 

The result was that readers of these 
Crooked newspapers got a twisted picture of what 

fe, was going on in the campaign. 

Editing Thus, reporter¢ who were supposed to be 
objective turned into masked columnists, editorial writers 
and propagandists; and editors who were supposed to keep 
the news columns factual and unbiased allowed a lot of 
such columns to be turned into propaganda. 

The whole— 


DISGRACEFUL PERFORMANCE 


—was bad journalism, bad ethics, and a breaking of faith 
with the readers of the newspapers we are talking about. 

It was more than that, even. It was extremely bad 
newspaper work from the strictly business point of view. 

The public eventually gets ea to crooked oe 

crooked husinessmen, shyster law- 
When the Public _yers, and 80 on and so forth. 
Newspapers and newspaper- 
Gets Wised Up men that have gone in for shad- 
ing, slanting and “interpreting” the news in recent years 
may flourish for some time to come. 

But their readers will eventually get hep to them if 
they keep it up long enough. 

When the readers do get these fakers’ and distortion- 
ists’ number, the readers can be counted on to quit reading 
the slanted newspapers in droves. 

Also, they can reasonably be expected to start wonder- 
tng about the honesty or otherwise of the advertising these 
papers carry, considering that the publications’ editors and 
publishers have been found to be dishonest. 

In short, a pape has got to be a newspaper if it 
is to hope to go on publishing indefinitely. When it stops 
being a newspaper and turns into a propaganda sheet for 
Democrats, Republicans or anybody or anything else, its 
proprietors had better consult their attorneys as to the 
proper way to act in a court of bankruptcy. 
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think newsmen are out to get their man and they may 
be right.” 

Another said: “If the publishers only knew how 
emotionally involved some of their reporters are for 
Kennedy there'd be some real pink-slipping going on.” 
Reports from the Kennedy side of the campaign 
painted a picture of friendship—even coziness. 

Six days after the election, the charges were stated 
in an indictment by the New York Daily News in a 
full-column editorial (reproduced at left). Other 
Raymond Moley, in Newsweek, 
wrote that Nixon’s campaign had been “badly re- 
ported.” Herbert Klein suggested to Sigma Delta Chi 


accusers joined in. 


that it look into the matter, and in a letter to the 


ASNE Bulletin, he observed that ‘“‘a large segment of 
the public believes that the news was slanted both in 
newspapers and on television . ..”’ 

The charges received further support on the first 
day of 1961, when The Minneapolis Tribune printed 
a story by Fletcher Knebel obviously reflecting the 
Vice President’s thoughts. Knebel wrote that Nixon 
“has made it clear in private talks with friends that 
he thinks a pro-Kennedy attitude by reporters cover- 
ing the campaign provided Senator Kennedy with his 
narrow victory Margin... 

“Among the Republican objections directed at cer- 
tain reporters are such things as crowd estimates 
thought favorable to Kennedy, analytical approaches 
to Nixon’s speeches but not to Kennedy’s, making 
demands on Nixon for press conferences but not 
making similar demands on Kennedy, ‘influencing’ 
other reporters by press plane remarks that down- 
graded Nixon.” 


Holmes Alexander, coiumnist for the McNaught 
Syndicate, commented: “Reporter Knebel could have 
made it much stronger without any injury to the 
truth. Nixon is furious! He feels that dishonest or, at 
best, partisan reporting cost him millions of votes.” 

Thus ran the arguments of those who felt Nixon 
had been shortchanged. The defenses were usually 
less vociferous, and in fact conceded a few of the 
charges. J. Russell Wiggins of The Washington Post 
admitted that “the struggle to keep reporters travel- 
ing with the candidates objective and uncommitted 
is always a tough one, and | think that I would like 
to avoid a few lapses that we have had in this respect.” 
Don Whitehead, formerly of The Associated Press, 
noted the development of a “dangerous thing’’—a 
“cheering section.” 

Others admitted less. The New York Post, replying 
to the Daily News, said, “We find it hard to believe 
that many sinister characters smuggled anti-Nixonism 
into the news columns.” Carroll Kilpatrick of The 
Washington Post wrote in IPI Report: “I think 
Nixon’s criticism of the press is ridiculous.” After the 


campaign, Ludwig Caminita, Jr., of American Uni- 
versity questioned thirty-four reporters who had cov- 
ered the campaign. He found that the reporters con- 
firmed that Kennedy “generated an evangelistic appeal 
with crowds and even some of the press corps” but 
they denied that campaign reporting had been af- 
fected (see Journalism Quarterly, spring, 1961) . 

Most of the evidence gathered to support and rebut 
the charges is skimpy and itself subject to varying 
interpretations. Many handicaps lie in the way of a 
meaningful assessment of bias in political reporting: 
the inability to reconstruct exactly the situation a 
reporter was writing about; lack of means to probe a 
reporter’s mind for motives; lack of a uniform defini- 
tion to date of the reporter’s right of selection and 
comment. 

The most extensive investigation made during the 
campaign—that of Richard F. Pourade, editor emeri- 
tus of the San Diego Union—was an attempt to find 
evident bias in AP and UPI copy. His compilation, 
which he submitted to the wire services just before 
the election, was not uniformly well received. As Alan 
J. Gould, executive editor of the AP, commented: 
“Some of the dispatches reflect a fundamental dis- 
agreement between Pourade and the AP over what 
constitutes factual fair description or analysis, on the 
one hand, and personal expression, on the other.” 

The following are points of Pourade’s indictment, 
quoted from his report: 

What the candidate had to say was to be less important 
than what the reporter thought about what was happen- 
ing. Both the UPI and the AP campaign coverage took 
news reporting into the field of interpretation, and 
interpretive columns into the field of pure personal 
comment. It became obvious whom the reporters, in many 
cases, liked or didn’t like, by consciously or unconsciously 
using various shades of emphasis and excitement, and in 
the choice of descriptive phrases. A definite “landslide” 
psychology was built up for Senator Kennedy, particularly 
in the copy of The Associated Press, a situation certainly 
not borne out by the returns... . 

One of the most surprising features of The Associated 
Press coverage was the extent to which the so-called 
interpretive columns questioned the motives of the candi- 
dates, disparaged their remarks, and brought the doubt 
of The Associated Press on their integrity and character. 
Some of these so-called interpretive columns went further 
than many partisan newspaper editorials... . 

Wire service reporters set themselves up as a final judge 
of crowds, reactions, sincerity of statement, pertinency of 
the statements politically and ideologically, and passed 
judgment on the merits of various proposals. Too often, 
what the candidate had to say was buried beneath how 
the reporter personally evaluated it in the context of the 
whole campaign, and what he thought was the crowd’s 
reaction to it.... 

Perhaps some of the public complaint about the cam- 
paign that candidates did not make their points clear or 
did not develop them fully is due to the press coverage as 
much as to the speeches of the candidates. . . . 
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A cheapness of language contributed to devaluating a 
political statement of commitment. The AP dismissed one 
statement by President Eisenhower as a mere _ political 
“plug.” Nixon “coaxed” support. He made a “pitch” in 
Virginia. In another, Nixon is compared to a “snapping 
trout.” Nixon was trying to “push” himself into the 
White House. .. . 


There isn’t any doubt that what the candidates said 
and what they did was measured by the personal ideology 
of the reporter. It is good or bad depending upon what 
the reporter believes. As a result, personal feelings have 
permeated the entire UPI and AP copy. It suggests a 
serious lack of proper control in editing. 

Appended to the Pourade report were twenty-eight 
pages of excerpts from AP and UPI stories. They 
included sentences and phrases cited as unfair to 
Nixon or Lodge, to Kennedy, to both, to President 
Eisenhower, or too flattering to Kennedy or Johnson. 
A few examples convey the idea: 

AP, November 2: ‘Nixon is not, of course, in the 
same league with Eisenhower as a popular figure. . .” 

UPI, October 29: “Kennedy won a new accolade 
near the end of a highly successful day . . .” 

AP, October 24: “Neither has really contributed 
any new ideas.” 

UPI, November 2: “In another nationwide TV plug 
for Nixon...” (Eisenhower) . 

Pourade also mentioned that he found bias in cov- 
erage by reporters attached to individual newspapers. 
Although he does not name any papers, a number of 
commentators have mentioned The New York Times 
as the typical offender. The Review staff, as a result, 
re-examined major stories in The Times covering 
the last two weeks of the campaign. 

It was found that front-page campaign stories in 
The Times contained the same kind of coloration 
that Pourade found.inexcusable—and the AP quite 
acceptable. As an informal check on bias, the follow- 
ing examples are offered with references to the candi- 
date deleted (names supplied on next page) : 

1. “Crowd enthusiasm and the cheers of tens of 
thousands...” 

2... . joined forces in a roof-raising rally ...a 
cheering, storming crowd of 19,000...” 

3. “...in a mood of quiet confidence . . .” 

4."“. . . swinging freely, to the delight of highly 
partisan audiences...” 

5... . acclaimed by more than 500,000 persons 
today in a 150-mile motorcade . . .” 


6. “. . . campaigning in a rain that failed to dimin- 
ish the enthusiasm of his crowds...” 
7... . charged that his rival was spreading 


‘vicious’ rumors...” 
8. “...a mood of confidence...” 
9. “... a partisan audience...” 

10. “*. .. cheering, jam-packed audience .. .” 


These samples do not, of course, show the entire 
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scope of stories. Yet the phrases do not seem to be far 
enough apart to provide any conclusion but the obvi- 
ous one: Reporters saw enthusiasm for Kennedy and 
said so; they saw enthusiasm for Nixon and said so. 
They knew when indoor audiences were made up of 
party workers; they knew when crowds were drawn 
from the public at large. Their descriptions varied 
accordingly. 

So much crowd reporting, of course, raises the 
possibility that what the candidates said might have 
been neglected. Men in the campaign entourages on 
both sides believed that this happened. It is difficult 
to deny flatly, but the campaign stories show that 
reporters obviously found the candidates repetitious 
during their run-of-the-mill campaigning. Chronicling 
the responses of crowds is the natural answer to the 
constant demand for fresh material. Critics do not al- 
ways take this demand into account. 

Nor do they take into account the effects of the 
physical rigors of the campaign. The athleticism of 
the candidates made ke: , “»g up a physical and mental 
ordeal. A good many reporters have testified vividly 
on the difficulties they faced. For example, Russell 
Baker of The New York Times wrote in the paper's 
house organ: 

After the first few days you develop a chronic headache 
and in the legs you fcel like an old boxer who is over 
the hill. The writing is done by the reflexes, usually on 
airplanes, on buses or at open-air press tables with a 
sixty-piece band blowing patriotic airs in your ear and a 
few hundred hot-blooded lady politicoes fighting for 
standing room on your typewriter. 

Merriman Smith of UPI, veteran of many thousands 
of miles on the road with candidates,esaid that cam- 
paigning with Kennedy was “the most rigorous travel 
I’ve experienced.” The pace, he added, made it “diffi- 
cult to reflect on what the man was saying.” The AP 
Log commented in mid-campaign on the “hectic, 
catch-as-catch-can existence” AP reporters were ex- 
periencing. Roscoe Drummond, in the ASNE Bulletin, 
also found the going rough: 

This 1960 campaign is by all odds the worst—the most 
gruclling, grinding, frustrating, the most tortuous to mind 
and body of any Presidential election I have ever cov- 
ered or read about. Wendell Willkie’s fruitless, sometimes 


voiceless 52 days aboard his cross-continent special was a 


The phrases from The Times were written about 


candidates as follows: 


. Kennedy, October 26. 
. Nixon, October 26. 

3. Nixon, October 30. 
. Nixon, November 2. 


». Kennedy, October 27. 

. Nixon, November 2. 

. Kennedy, November 5. 
9 Kennedy, November 6. 


. Kennedy, October 29. . Nixon, November 6. 
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genteel excursion compared to the rigors of the 20-hour 
day, jet-plane stumping to which the candidates, the 
correspondents and the bulging staffs of both sides are 
being subjected .. . 


Post-election issues of the ASNE Bulletin reflected 
considerable concern about the basic monotony of the 
jet-hopping campaign. Naturally, there have been 
proposals that the campaign be shortened. More perti- 
nent to journalism, there have been questions raised 
about the wisdom of attaching reporters to candidates’ 
caravans. A reporter from Buffalo suggests one diff- 
culty—that the evolution of campaign coverage is lag- 
ging. Why, he asks, should a whistle-stop entourage 
be used in a jet age? A similar thought is offered by 
a member of a campaign staff, in this excerpt from a 
seminar at Columbia University: 

It seems . . . absurd for the press to follow the candi- 
date around. They spend lots of money and 90 per cent of 
their time sitting in buses and airplanes. They raise the 
roof if the bus gets three cars behind the candidate, as 
though there were anything to do or see. If the planes are 
late or early or go to a different airport it’s just some- 
thing to bellyache about. This is a real waste of time, 
energy and talent, having these people five or six hundred 
yards from the candidate all the time, but really being 
as far from him as if they were in Nome, Alaska. One 
possible improvement which the wire services could 
manage with their large number of correspondents is to 
leapfrog their men. People would be in the towns in 
advance and stay after the candidate had made _ his 
speeches so that they could evaluate the impact he made. 

The other suggestion I would make goes hand in hand 
with the, first one. The White House press corps is the 
wrong group to have covering the campaign. By and 
large they are people who can write quickly on a wide 
range of subjects without going to any depth... The 
issues that you have to deal with today are fa: too compli- 
cated to have a man who covers the White House and 
who's mainly concerned with where the President is 
going tomorrow, really dig into these things... . 

Physical conditions, no matter how distressing, do 
not of course dispose of the question of bias in 
political reporting. Nor does any of the other evi- 
dence so far presented here. There are many, in fact, 
who doubt that the much-called-for study of adulter- 
ated copy can be made at all. 

Yet several conclusions can be reached. The first is 
that much of what was criticized in campaign coverage 
merely shows the impossibility of making reporters 
sit down and re-examine their whole way of working 
and reporting in midstream. Clearly, neither they nor 
their organizations fully anticipated the conditions 
of the campaign and they were forced to build im- 
provisations on accustomed methods. 

Second, it is apparent that one side treated its 
relations with the press as an integral part of the 
campaign's strategy, while the other side failed to do 


so. It can certainly be anticipated that by 1964 this 
science of good fellowship with the press will be 
developed even further—and will probably be em- 
ployed by both sides. There is a real danger here, for, 
as Robert Manning wrote in the Saturday Review, 
“familiarity breeds obligation.” And the danger is 
certainly not one that can be met simply by rotating 
reporter’. 

It requires instead a new look at what lies within 
the grasp of an individual reporter. Traveling in a 
campaign entourage, he can hardly be expected to 
take into account what lies beyond his observation. 
If, for example, he is reporting a Democratic rally, he 
can hardly be expected to compare it truthfully with 
a Republican one on the same spot three weeks 
before. Likewise, he cannot always listen to one candi- 
date’s position on a certain matter of policy and com- 
pare it with the opponent’s position. In short, stories 
by candidate-followers must not be made to bear too 
much of the burden of explaining the campaign. 

Finally, in preparing for the next campaign, news 
agencies and newspapers must separate the real sources 
of difficulty from the apparent ones. It should be 
recognized that most of the criticism of reporters came 
from clearly partisan sources and in at least one case 
from an organ of journalism—the San Diego Union— 
whose own handling of the campaign was far from 
irreproachable. It also should be noted, as Frank 
Starzel, general manager of the AP, has pointed out, 
that even the bitterest criticism in the late campaign 
did not match that of 1952, when the supporters of 
Senator Robert A. Taft accused the wire services of 
stealing the nomination from him. 

Certainly, the criticism should be heard and ab- 
sorbed, but it should not be considered a reason for 
jettisoning those portions of campaign coverage that 
met the severe test of 1960. Because analysis is not 
always well done is no reason to deny the public 
comparisons and evaluations of the candidates’ per- 
formances. Nor should the confusion in crowd re- 
porting prevent its being dong more scientifically and 
analytically in 1964. 

Finally, newspaper managers and editors who are 
inclined to take at face value the charges of bias in 
political reporting should consider the implications 
of accepting such a view. It would mean, first of all, 
an assumption of basic dishonesty in the individual 
reporter. It would assume a similar dishonesty on the 
copy desk. Finally, it would assume a massive stupidity 
among newspaper publishers for not noticing what 
was happening in their papers. By the nature of news- 
papers, real bias cannot be the work of one man low 
in the organization. The Daily News implied the 
basic dishonesty of other newspapers; it would be 
hard for most newspapermen to agree. 
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Theme from two campaigns 


President Truman has demonstrated [a] capacity 
for attracting the sympathy of the White House 
correspondents, and he benefits accordingly in 
their treatment of him. This was most forcefully 
demonstrated during the 1948 campaign when, in 
literally hundreds of dispatches from the candi- 
dates’ trains, the notion was firmly implanted in 
the public mind of Truman’s warm and human qual- 
ities as opposed to the aloofness and impersonal 
efficiency of his opponent, Governor Dewey.—James 
B. Reston, in Public Opinion and Foreign Policy 
(edited by Lester Markel, 1949). 


There is no doubt that... kindliness, respect and 
cultivation of the press colored all the reporting 
from the Kennedy campaign, and the contrast 
colored adversely the reporting of the Nixon cam- 
paign. By the last weeks of the campaign, those 
forty or fifty national correspondents who had 
followed Kennedy since the beginning of his elec- 
toral exertions into the November days had become 
more than a press corps — they had become his 
friends and, some of them, his most devoted 
admirers . . . Yet if it was so, it was difficult to 
deny credit to the Democratic candidate for what 
he had achieved — or commiserate with Mr. Nixon 
for the distance he had made between himself and 
the men who sought to explain him—Theodore H. 
White in The Making of the President 1960 (1961). 
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Picking the winner 


Everybody had trouble in the unsettling early hours 
of November 9 1961, and small wonder. The election 
returns simply did not follow predictable patterns. In 
nearly every Presidential election of the previous 
forty years, the western United States followed, more 
or less, trends set up strongly in the East. In 1936, for 
example, Franklin D. Roosevelt started to feel secure 
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as soon as he heard the majorities from Rhode Island. 
In 1960 the New England returns had little to do with 
the results in the rest of the country—and, in fact, 
patterns were hard to find. News outlets, conditioned 
to declaring the winner early and positively, were 
both misled and confused. 

The confusion of the election was a fitting outcome 
to the mysteries of the campaign. The fact is that only 
the narrowest of margins saved newspapers and broad- 
casters from a massive error—a declaration of the 
wrong winner in a national election—simply because 
they would not wait until enough votes were counted. 
Television’s computers, wildly quoting odds, did not 
help the situation. 

The scare was bad enough. The New York Times 
backed down from a “Kennedy Elected President’’ 
headline printed at 2 a.m. (nearly three hours after 
the Daily News) to “Kennedy Apparent Victor” at 7 
a.m. in the final edition. Nor was The Times the only 
paper that encountered difficulty. Some morning 
papers closed up for the night with an AP story about 
a Kennedy landslide. 


Others waited for Nixon’s statement early in the 
morning. It was not a concession, it will be recalled, 


AP claimed superiority... 


When Was Kennedy REALLY Elected? 


alsinp 
BULLETIN 
HINWEAPOLIS: MOV. 9 CAPI“MINMESOTA GAVE ITS 11 ELECTORAL VOTES 
TO SEN. JON F. KEMWEDY TODAY AND CLINCHED THE U.S. PRESIDENCY 
FOR THE MASSACHUSETTS DEMOCRAT. 
DRIL33ACS NI 


Pardon us if our pride is showing, but None of these gentlemen was moved to 


Vice President Nixon did not concede until action by flat statements from other sources, 


16 minutes after The Associated Press bul three hours earlier, that Kennedy was elected 


letined on Wednesday that Minnesota had by his capture of California's 32 electoral 


clinched the election for Kennedy by giving votes. 


him its 11 electoral votes! 


And a good thing, too! Because the 


And President Eisenhower did not send issue in California was still in doubt more 


Kennedy o tulatory m til oft 
nnedy a congratulatory message until after Gu bed tee 


that same AP bulletin! 


This was an election in which the ‘pros 


And Senator Kennedy did not ack 1 
Y ee editors and politicians alike) waited until AP 


edge his victory until he, too, learned that 
counted the votes 


Minnesota, as reported in AP’s bulletin, had 


given him its electoral votes! It was no time to rely on guesswork! 


a 
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but it was all that the Vice President could honestly 
make at the time. Nonetheless it added to the confu- 
sion. AP, as UPI noted (see reproduction) flashed a 
concession anyway. 

UPI did its bit for confusion later in the day, as AP 
announced (reproduction). UPI pegged the right 
concession on the wrong state. Many newspapers with 
early afternoon editions used the UPI material. An 
example, from the Erie Daily Times: 

BULLETIN 
LOS ANGELES (UPI)—Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon today conceded victory to Sen. John F. Kennedy 
on the basis of returns from his home state of California. 
WASHINGTON (UPI)—. . . The 43-year-old Demo- 
cratic senator from Massachusetts clinched victory shortly 
after 9 am. EST by capturing the crucial 32 electoral 

votes in Nixon's home state of California. 

As the count of ‘absentee ballots revealed, Cali- 
fornia had not gone for Kennedy. Nor, for that mat- 
ter, did Hawaii ultimately go to Nixon, as many 
papers had it. A few states, in fact, stayed in doubt 
for several weeks. 

Newspapers coped with this uncertainty well 
enough once they had found their bearings. Yet they 
and the press associations were irrevocably committed 


... and so did UPI 


NOTICE 
TO 
EDITORS 


UPI WAS NOT THE SERVICE WHICH 
FLASHED VICE PRESIDENT RICHARD 
NIXON’S CONCESSION NINE HOURS 
BEFORE HE MADE IT, SETTING OFF 
SPECIAL EDITIONS IN EUROPE AND 
ELSEWHERE, AND CAUSING AT LEAST 
ONE FOREIGN GOVERNMENT TO 
RELEASE A PREPARED STATEMENT 
OF CONGRATULATIONS 





to a Kennedy victory through their announcements of 
November 9. The point was used to defend AP’s early 
announcement—that Kennedy’s margin dwindled, but 
had never disappeared. 

Alfred Friendly was well aware of this commitment 
when he asked the Associated Press Managing Editors: 

“Were we pani_scu by the figures that rolled in, 
and by the firm and unequivocal pronouncements of 
the television commentators, into taking some pre- 
mature action? Did we forget our roles of chroniclers 
and tend to become forecasters? .. . 

“Which newspaper is likely to win the greatest 
confidence among its readers—the one which made a 
projection and by luck happened to be right (but 
nevertheless had to spend the next couple of days 
reporting on how close the election was) or that news- 
paper which, declining to make a declaration of a 
winner, disappointed its readers in its early editions 
but nevertheless was not obliged to hedge?”’ 


The outlook 


From all that has been presented in this report, it is 
clear that most newspapers made an honest effort to 
meet unanticipated difficulties in covering the cam- 
paign and election of 1960. It is clear, too, that they 
occasionally fell short. Without pretending to offer 
nostrums, the Review suggests that the following lines 
of thought be pursued in preparation for the cam- 
paign of 1964: 

1. New formulas for equa! display should be con- 
sidered — for example, planning that permits equal 
treatment of candidates over an extended period and 
relieves newspapers of inflating inconsequential matter 
to meet the demands of the tape measure. — 


2. The suggestion, made by many editors, that local 
reporting of national issues be improved should be 
pursued in earnest. To mention only one case: The 
public in general had little information on the mean- 
ing of the religious issue at the grass roots. It can 
certainly be reported without inflaming ethnic or 
sectarian feelings. 

3. It can be assumed that the pace of the campaign 
will not diminish. There is ample time now to devise 
both new mechanics of coverage and new formats 
for orderly presentation of the race — even when the 
candidates themselves are disorderly. 

Crowds and crowd reactions are an integral part of 
the campaign. Would it be feasible, when candidates 
make separate appearances in one city, to assign the 
same men to reporting crowd size and reactions in 
both appearances? 
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“The outcome was, of course, inevitable—” 





Herblock in The Washington Post 


4. Newspapers and news agencies will have to be 
prepared to work more independently of the candi- 
dates’ organizations if another issue like the Nixon 
loan fund arises. They may, in fact, find it worthwhile 
to withhold such stories until they complete investiga- 
tions on their own. : 

5. The problem of reporters’ relations with candi- 
dates must be met — but not by testing each reporter 
for political purity. The news organizations may have 
to see that their reporters are better equipped to cope 
with calculated fraternizing or, conversely, hostility 
from candidates. 

6. Finally, those scattered newspapers that are listed 
in this report as treating campaign news with some- 
thing less than the highest ethics are urged to re- 
examine their objectives to determine whether it is not 
time to trust readers to make rational decisions. 

On balance, the press coverage of the 1960 Presi- 
dential campaign was certainly the fairest in history. 
The above rough guides obviously do not anticipate 
all that will happen in 1964. They are only intended 
as suggestions toward absorbing whatever lessons 1960 


had to offer. 
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JAMES S. POPE: 


° 


Interpretation— 


or shabby reporting? 


The doubts cast on “interpretation” in the cam- 
paign of 1960 were but the latest phase of one of 
journalism’s hardiest debates. One of the most per- 
sistent participants is James S. Pope (executive editor 
of The Courier-Journal, i. isville), who has fre- 
quently given vent to his dishke for many of the 
assumptions and practices that are currently supposed 
to offer readers “reporting in depth.” In this article, 
he pulls together his complaints into a single indict- 
ment. 


A, to a publisher’s proprietary projects, like electing 
a candidate or passing a few bills, the influence of 
today’s press is open to question. But not the batter- 
ing impact of newspapers upon themselves, the rav- 
ages of self-examination and doubt. 

So powerful is the voice of modern journalism in 
its own ears that it has with two words—interpretive 
reporting—created as much din and confusion as the 
‘Tower of Babei (a sad but not uncommon fate for 
ambiguous good intentions). Editors are debating 
hotly on and off the platform at conventions; The 
Bulletin of The American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors has erupted with learned turmoil. 

The disorder stems from an occupational hazard: 
action that moves faster than thought. “Interpretive 
reporting” sounded at first so pregnant, the question 
of exactly what it meant did not get asked. As best 
the intent can be traced, it was benevolent. News- 
papers faced rough competition from television and 
“news” magazines; they should respond by giving 
readers more, better information. 

Very admirable. A good, good invention. But some- 
thing Frankensteinish happened. 

Among ardent promoters of the new weapon were 
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chiefs of editorial pages, or of quasi-editorial precincts 
like Sunday magazines and “think” sections. In retro- 
spect they now tend to believe they had in mind only 
the further development of their own interpretive job. 
What went wrong was that no commanding voice 
spelled this out. Improved and expanded interpretive 
writing became “interpretive reporting,” an unrecog- 
nized contradiction in terms that sent soothsayers 
clanking off into news columns. 

It was this unwarranted invasion that aroused the 
guardians of those columns. The basic news-editorial 
duality sought by good newspapers for decades began 
to fade. News now gets considerable interpretation 
before you know what it is. And reporters bred to this 
base practice think they are saving the world. 

One ambitious young fellow, pitying my aged 
doubts about the new journalism, reminded me that 
his boss had made a speech calling for “interpretive 
reporting.” Indeed he had, and many others. The 
effect was dynamic on oracular young men. The boss 
in many cases was shocked by some of the manifesta- 
tions of IR; but he just hadn’t followed through. 

So there was a failure at the outset to question, 
define, size up a slick slogan; to recognize the seeds of 
confusion; to remember, in fact, that the simple mis- 
sion of news is to inform. 

As a consequence every editor gets caught these 
days with timely, readable copy in which news is inter- 
mingled with the writer’s personal notions about it. 
Such fare is permissible in news columns only under 
pressure of time ‘or space, and then only if identified 
for what it is. A label like ‘““News Analysis” is cryptic, 
and seems to me inadequate to expose what is often 
outright editorial-page matter. 

To fight the seepage of opinion into news has never 
been easy; now it ranks as total war. The Louisville 
papers certainly are not immune. The Courier-Journal 


constantly warns readers with this italic precede: 

“Though based on current events, this commentary 
is a personal interpretation out of the writer's broad 
experience rather than a factual news account.” 

Only a makeshift, but better than nothing. Jour- 
nalism needs at least a third of the vigor already 
applied to IR re-applied to ways of purifying news. 
Some political stories almost require a red flag for 
alternate sentences, or phrases, so smoothly woven is 
the fabric. 

Concern about this undoubtedly is growing. Editors 
who under-estimated the mischief of simultaneous 
interpretation of news now prefer to call what they 
wanted “thorough” or “explanatory.” Relatively harm- 
less adjectives, but better replaced by another. Good 
reporting encompasses all the qualities worth having. 

And only good reporting at this stage can overtake 
and eliminate some bad habits. The fallacies that have 
gained credence among eminent editors are. formi- 
dable, such as: 

1. News-column interpretation is proper if it is 
objective (a wild pitch by some interpretationists who 
started out denouncing objectivity in news) . 

But by definition interpretation is subjective, and 


means “‘to translate, elucidate, construe... in the light 
of individual belief or interest... applied especially 
to language but also to dreams... mysteries...” 


Ah, sweet mystery of objective subjectivity. Bright 
dream of saintly seers who expound and construe in 
the midst of the news untainted by the passions 
within. 

2. Srtaight reporting means dullness, mediocrity, 
superficiality. 

It means no such thing, of course: these are quali- 
ties produced abundantly by reporters. Let’s consult 
Webster again: 


OBJECTIVITY: Expressing facts without distortion from one’s 
personal feeling or prejudice 


Here is the heart of the matter. Good news report- 
ing is indeed a selfless and noble, if neglected, art; the 
personal push that enters into interpretation debases 
it. The side you don’t like, even if it’s a majority, 
deserves fair treatment. 

Ben McKelway, Washington Star editor and presi- 
dent of The Associated Press, said “straight reporting” 
is not one-dimensional, nor is it some narrow-minded 
editor’s whim. It is the product of the wisdom of 
experience. And Hamilton Thornton of the St. Lows 
Globe-Democrat points out: “We could profitably do 
with more Diogenes-types, pounding the pavements in 
search of facts.” 

It is in the realm of politics, of course, that the 
rumble between interpreters and reporters is most 
critical. For it is in politics that power now exists 
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A fictitious example of Pope’s complaint: an in- 
terpretive story concocted by Karl E. Meyer for 
his article, “Just the Hard Facts,” in The New 
Republic, April 24, 1961. 


WASHINGTON, February 29—The feeling in 
this city is that the President has given a 
new twist to the tired formulas of foreign 
policy by his bold proposal to exchange the 
state of Alaska for the East German People’s 
Republic. 

But despite the predictable outcry that 
has followed the President’s carefully 
worded statement, the move is neither so 
ruinous as opponents contend nor as in- 
spired a masterstroke as the Administra- 
tion’s publicists insist. 

There would be gains and losses for both 
sides. Although the area of freedom would 
be extended to East Germany, the swap 
would also mean that the Soviet Union 
would acquire new bases near our defense 
perimeter, absorbing in the process the 
people of Alaska. 

To an objective observer, the controversy 
over the President’s proposals clearly pro- 
vides another melancholy examply of how 
the methods of diplomacy lag so sadly be- 
hind the needs of the atomic age. Surely 
such complex negotiations might best be 
carried on quietly by skilled specialists. At 
the same time, the necessity for secrecy— 
and the failure to brief the press—has meant 
that the public has been caught unawares, 
and a controversy dan:aging to unity is likely 
to follow. 


beyond the dreams of our political forebears. And it 
is in politics that reporting ethics hits the bottom. 

Straight reporting just does not permit interpretive 
membership in political cliques. Don Whitehead, 
great AP and Herald Tribune reporter and now an 
author-type, told Sigma Delta Chi: 

“A strange thing is happening in our profession. 
Reporters are permitting themselves to get emotion- 
ally involved—and personally identified—with the for- 
tunes of a political party and its candidates. 

“I believe the good reporter must learn to live with 
loneliness.” 

3. Interpretive reporting is “only a matter of 
semantics.” 

Some of us gaped at this one and decided it had to 
be intentional fantasy. Otherwise the explanation 
would have to lie somewhere near Turner Catledge’s 
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POPE: INTERPRETATION 


diagnosis of how the solid old word “closure” got 
changed to “cloture.” The managing editor of The 
Times had “‘a feeling that some member of Parliament 
or Congress somewhere had a cleft palate.” 

To wave away the semantical deformity of “inter- 
pretive reporting” as “only semantics” m y be only 
genius. 

4. Interpretive reporti. g is tricky for the youngster, 
but perfectly safe in the hands of an old-timer. 

This theory has two faults: it does not prescribe 
how to prevent young fellows from imitating their 
betters, and it is untrue. It is precisely the master who 
has most deftly blended fact and fancy into “inter- 
pretive’”’ news. And he is the one who swings the 
influence. 

There are other Babelic fallacies, but these alone 
have stimulated substantial error. Two of the follow- 
ing end-products are fresh, two a bit older; all are 
quoted because they are peculiarly typical: 

1. The poetic-license interpretation, not fatal to 
news columns, just false. 

Congress met today in gravity and high purpose. 

Good for Congress. They ought to keep straight- 
news men away from such gatherings, for here’s what 
one reported: 


Members of Congress gave themselves a tumultuous wel- 


come Tuesday The din of congressmen greeting one 


another in House and Senate drowned out most of the 


business at hand . it sounded like a church supper, 


magnified. 

I doubt that you could teach a drip like that to 
interpret. 

2. Condemnation by secret accusers. 

Here was divination in eminent news columns of 
a significant event of last November: 

Secretary of the Treasury Anderson was criticized on many 

sides today for the way ‘in which he sought and failed to 

obtain direct financial support from West Germany for 

the U.S. troops there . . . Questions were raised about the 


lack of co-ordination . High-ranking members of the 


State and Defense Departments were also said to be un- 

happy. (Italics mine.) 

There was no way Mr. Anderson, even if in Wash- 
ington, could see any of his faceless accusers. The only 
angry critic in sight was the reporter. And for some 
unaccountable reason he got wildly objective as he 
went along. The anonymous chaps in State and 
Defense were only “said to be’ unhappy. 


Not long after Mr. Anderson’s visit to Bonn, West 
Germany agreed to put up a billion dollars a year for 
foreign aid, to ease America’s monetary problem. And 
a few weeks later she raised the value of the mark 
toward the same end. It’s just hard sometimes to inter- 
pret, isn’t it? 

3. The don’t-give-’em-time-to-draw routine adapted 
to local levels. 
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Here is a specimen (page-one news) of how provin- 
cial reporters‘do learn from the experts: 


After a conversation with , the County 


school czar, one could conclude that he has never mas- 
tered the English language. But there’s no doubt he could 
write a textbook about politics. 


This type of personal abuse in the news space of a 
reputable paper causes sadness. There must be an 
unseen decay in standards all over; otherwise a re- 
porter would not have the option of deciding for all 
readers who are the good and who the bad guys 
before the latter have been charged and convicted of 
something. 


4. The convenient but dubious authority: 


Most impartial observers here [Washington] do not think 
it is necessary to reach any decision now... 


Many observers might have thought it pointless 
even to consider a decision about a political demand 
by two senators for the resignation of Secretary Dulles. 
But if that story was to be taken seriously at all, three 
untenable assumptions were required: 

That there are impartial observers in Washington; 
that the writer checked them all from his master list; 
that at least 50.1 per cent thought Mr. Dulles could 
go slow. 

All such writings offend us mainly when printed in 
the wrong part of the paper; but if news columns can 
be purged, there is a neglected job of renovating 
interpretation elsewhere. 

The columnist-commentator striving honestly to 
enlighten, to examine and weigh without the drag of 
his thumb subtly conflicting viewspoints, is about 
extinct, replaced by the journalistic evangel. The 
bearings we need to glimpse our destiny are hardly 
discernible except in gospel according to St. Walter, 
or St. James, or St. Joseph. 

Don Whitehead has put his hand on another omen: 
“A viewpoint is gaining ground in Washington that 
the administration in power should take certain news- 
men into its confidence...thus gain greater public 
support...in short, that a reporter is not merely to 
report news but to participate in shaping it.” 

And so journalism schools are challenged to pro- 
duce a new breed of reporter. He must be bold enough 
to report on his own brethren when they quit being 
reporters; he must be less concerned to guide our 
affairs than to help us to the knowledge of how to 
do it ourselves. 

For these semantical astronauts we can propose a 
new creed: 

Let us report the news—clearly, thoroughly, fairly 
—that every reader can become his own interpreter. 


More on interpretation 


Although editors like James Pope may maintain 
that the trouble with reporting lies with reporters, 
there are others who say that many editors fail to 
recognize extraordinary reporting when they see it (or 
fail to print it if they recognize it). The Assoeiated 
Press in AP Log for March 2-8, 1961, makes such a 
complaint: 


Is there a gap between what managing editors tell 
us they want and what their papers actually print? 
The question has been the subject of some frank 
correspondence with APME leaders—and others are 
welcome to join in. The exchanges deal particularly 
with enterprise coverage in Latin America and Can- 
ada, areas where we have been told frequently that 
better coverage is needed. 

Recently Max Harrelson spent two weeks in Can- 
ada, then wrote a five-part series on Canada-U.S. rela- 
tions. William L. Ryan put in two months on a Latin 
American tour. Everybody agrees both men were ex- 
ceptionally qualified for the assignments and that their 
copy was just what editors have been asking. “Invalu- 
able depth reporting,” was the term used by APME 
President J. Edward Murray of the Phoenix (Arizona) 
Republic. 

So, what happened? Harrelson’s series was used in 
11 of 40 AMs checked. Two articles by Ryan from 
Brazil showed in 14 of 50 AMs. Other Ryan reports 
for PMs have done better but still not as well as we 
would expect or hope. 


We have been counseled not to be discouraged— 
the play is better than it seems, for some papers use 
such copy days after release; AP must lead in this field 
and not merely reflect the common denominator of 
the membership. Granted—but we still would like to 
see better use of quality copy that costs manpower, 
time and money. ... 


By way of the UPI Reporter comes a straightfor- 
ward solution to the AP complaint. It was submitted 
by J. P. Brown, news and city editor of the Jackson 
(Michigan) Citizen Patriot: 


About a month ago I gritted my teeth and usurped 
5 columns of live news space a day (which, believe me, 
is precious when you run only about 20 columns at 
the maximum of spot wire news and photos) and 
started an “In Focus” page. I was asked, do you think 
you'll have enough good interpretatives to keep it 
going? 


‘What I have discovered since is overwhelming. All 
interpretatives, backgrounders, etc., now clear through 
my desk...and I haven’t room for one-quarter of 
them. Remember, too, this doesn’t include the Sunday 
stuff. Not only are the wires full of it, but also the 
mail stuff (I’ve found innumerable good ones in your 
mail budget, for example) . In addition, with this page 
to shoot for, our local reporters are coming up with 
good situationers and background pieces. 

For those who are interested, incidentally, I might 
add that nothing we have done in years has received 
so much favorable comment around town. 

And, for one further point, I find we are doing a 
better job of boiling the wire report than ever before. 
After a month, I can’t say the “In Focus” page has 
cost us a single good story. A lot of second rate news 
stories have been replaced by first rate interpretatives, 
and a lot of unessential detail doesn’t appear any 
more. In fact, a news roundup developed as a correla- 
tive, is drawing almost as much good reaction as the 
“Focus” page. 

The gist of all this is: All the wire services have 
been taking a beating on this interpretative, etc., stuff 
for too long. They’ve been doing an outstanding job. 





News as usual 


It has now been demonstrated that the news of 
today is being fitted into the same space as the news 
jof twenty years ago. A study of 183 daily newspapers 
by the American Association of Newspaper Represen- 
tatives shows the following: 

1. The total number of pages in the average daily 
has risen from about 25 to nearly 38. 

2. The increase has been allotted to advertising 
space, which has more than doubled. News space 
increased by only half a page, to 14.39 pages an issue. 

3. The news-to-advertising ratio of approximately 
4 to 3 in 1940 has now become 4 to 6 in favor of 
advertising. 

Explanations by AANR: “14.39 pages of news pro- 
vides a lot of reading. On the basis of a 2,400-line 
page, the 14.39 pages could contain as many as 100,000 
words. This is much more than the average person 
cares to read in a day.” 

In other words: The situation is better, but maybe 
we're still overdoing this news stuff. 
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A DAY IN AMERICA’S PRESS 


How the country’s biggest papers 
displayed the news on July 18 
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The collection of front pages presented here owes 

: a great deal—as is obvious—to Wilbur Schramm’s 

magnificent compilation, One Day in the World’s 

Press (Stanford University Press, 1959). There is no 

attempt, however, to match Schramm’s extensive com- 

mentary. Instead, the reader is asked to judge the 
quality of these pages for himself. 

The papers chosen are the ones read by more people : 
than any others in the United States, as shown in camer 
Audit Bureau of Circulations figures for March 31], 
1961. Among them, the sixteen dailies share nearly 
one-fifth of the country’s total daily newspaper circu- 
lation of 60,000,000. Ten of the papers are published 
in the morning, six in the evening. No morning- 
evening combinations are included. 
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The day selected for presentation was one on which 
editors had a considerable leeway in choosing among 
international, national, and local news—and in decid- 
ing between the significant and the light-weight. Part 
of the differences among the papers derives, of course, 
from the time of publication. Even more, though, the 
choice of news generally reflects the papers’ character. 


Chicago Tribune: circulation 864,471, biggest outside N. Y 


New York Daily News: circulation 1,980,338. Seventh largest daily in the world, biggest in U.S. Morning 
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New York Mirror: circulation 840,644, morning. The largest newspaper in the Hearst group 


The New York Times: circulation 743,763, new high. Morning 
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Detroit News: circulation 733,583, now the largest in evening 
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Philadelphia Bulletin: circulation 720,794. Evening Wall Street Journal : total of 720,573, all editions. Morning 


Philadelphia Inquirer: circulation 605,080. Morning 
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New York Journal-American: circulation 639,116. Evening 
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Detroit Free Press: circulation 573,273. Morning paper Los Angeles Times: circulation 552,220, largest in West. 


Chicago Sun-Times: circulation 546,957. Morning paper owned by Marshall Field Enterprises 
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Chicage Daily News: circulation 537,792. Evening paper 


Chicago's American: circulation 450,340. Tribune-owned 
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New York World-Telegram & Sun: circulation 447,595 


Washington Post & Times-Herald: circulation 412,846. 
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Newburgh: 
evaporation of a symbol 


From Charles Collingwood’s weekly broadcast, 
“WCBS-TV Views the Press,’ July 23, 1961: 


It’s been a little more than a month since the City 
Manager of Newburgh, New York, promulgated thir- 
teen revisions of that city’s welfare regulations. They 
were issued in response to special local problems, but 
the newspapers took them up and made them into a 
symbol for much larger issues on which newspapers 
and their readers, according to their persuasions, are 
apt to hold strong 0) ‘nions. 

At first glance, what was happening in Newburgh 
seemed a perfect symbol. But then it began to be 
evident that the newspapers hadn’t really known very 


much about either Newburgh or its problems and 
that there was a good deal more to them than at first 
met the eye. Nevertheless, the symbolic aspect was 
seized upon from the very beginning, and the papers 
were quick to take sides. 

This was the first day’s headline in the Herald 
Tribune: “NEWBURGH ‘SECEDES’ FROM THE 
WELFARE STATE: ABLE-BODIED MUST WORK, 
ILLEGITIMACY LIMITED.” The implication was 
that Newburgh was on the right track. The Post, 
however, quoting the New York City Welfare com- 
missioner, ‘said: ‘“DUMPSON SAYS NEWBURGH 
VIOLATES STATE RELIEF LAW’~giving prom- 
inence to the view that Newburgh was on the wrong 
track. The Times played it straight, back on page 22: 
“13 CHANGES IN WELFARE RULES SET IN 
NEWBURGH TO CUT COSTS.” 

Editorials followed close on the news stories. The 
Post and The Times didn’t like the look of things 
in Newburgh from the beginning, but the rest of the 
New York press cheered little Newburgh on. The 
early editorials concentrated on Newburgh’s determi- 
naticn to put able-bodied men drawing relief to work 
on community projects. The papers strongly recom- 
mended that they be forced to earn their relief, and 
Newburgh’s experience was seen as a lesson for us all. 

Thus the Journal-American two days after New- 
burgh City Manager Mitchell's announcement: “If we 
could put to work only a fraction of the thousands of 
persons on our relief rolls, we could speed the job of 
putting our rundown schools back in shape, repair 
hundreds of miles of our disgracefully broken pave- 


So far everything seemed straightforward enough — 
a simple matter of making people work for what they 
got. But, as more reporters began to go up there, the 
Newburgh situation began to appear more compli- 
cated than a simple move by city fathers to crack 
down on loafers. For one thing, the racial issue began 
to come into it. Although on the first day the Times 
account had mentioned ‘“‘the influx of many Negroes 
from the South,” it was not really brought out for 
some time that Newburgh’s new welfare restrictions 
were rather carefully aimed at Negro migration into 
the area. The impact of Negroes moving into estab- 
lished urban areas is something that New York news- 
papers do not like to approach head-on — it strikes 
too close to home. 

And, as reporters finally began to dig into the 
welfare statistics, it began to appear that Newburgh’s 
relief rolls weren’t really crowded with hale and 
hearty people leading the life of Riley at the tax- 
payers’ expense after all. Indeed, it turned out when 
the clampdown came, that they could only find one 
man to put to work. “IN NEWBURGH'S NET — 
ONE,” said the Herald Tribune, its reporter, William 
Wing, writing: “This city scanned its relief roll today 
and found only one man on it able to work — and 
even that case has yet to be fully appraised.” 

About this time there began to appear perceptible 
disenchantment with the Newburgh plan as an edi- 
torial symbol of economic orthdoxy. Editorial posi- 
tions change slowly, but there was no mistaking how 
Daily News reported Robert McCarthy felt about it: 
“With the bravado of an elephant stomping on an 
ant, city fathers of this Hudson Valley community of 
30,000 today launched their controversial 13-point 
program to stamp out welfare chiseling.” 

Politics, which was never very far away from the 
Newburgh story, entered into it with a vengeance when 
City Manager Mitchell made a well publicized trip 
to Washington to receive the congratulations of con- 
servative Senators Goldwater and Tower. This was 
the last straw for the Herald Tribune, which had been 
supporting the Newburgh welfare restrictions: “. . . for 
Senator Goldwater to serve up Newburgh as Exhibit 
A in his anti-welfare campaign, to attempt to make 
an issue of it in his supposed contest with Governor 
Rockefeller is shabby...” said the Trib. “In moral 
and human terms,” it went on, “the Newburgh plan 
rightfully enlisted a considerable degree of support. 
In terms of political jockeying, it runs the risk of 
being totally discredited.” 

As the story unfolded and as the facts began to 
appear, the case against the Newburgh plan began 
ments and perform other vital civic services. We urge 
Mayor Wagner and Welfare Commissioner Dumpson 
to watch the Newburgh experiment. . .” 
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to be made with more precision. By last week The 
Times was saying: “...it is obvious that Newburgh 
has overstated its welfare problem. The state says the 
city’s expenditures for relief are less per capita than 
those of similar small municipalities; it says that few 
of the city’s newcomers went on relief; that the per- 
centage of the city’s population on relief in 1960 was 
2.9 per cent, not 5 per cent as claimed; that fewer 
than ten able-bodied men have been found among 
welfare recipients; that the city discovered not one 
case of fraud when welfare recipients were questioned 
at police headquarters.” 

With this kind of information available, the New- 
burgh story lost a good deal of its appeal as a symbolic 
issue. Not only were the facts different from those 
originally sct forth, but they no longer seemed quite 
to support the broad arguments that were being de- 
duced for them. The Post went so far as to say: “The 
great Newburgh crusade against relief ‘chiselers’ is 
developing into one of the cruelest hoaxes of modern 
times. On the basis of returns to date, the real New- 


burgh fraud is plainly not being perpetrated by relief 
clients, but by City Manager Joseph Mitchell and his 
cronies. 

But the fact that Newburgh, by the time reporters 
got around to revealing the situation as it really was, 
came to seem less a universal symbol than a special 
circumstance, didn’t change most newspapers’ basic 
view of the general principles. And by the week’s end 
they had begun to slide gracefully from Newburgh 
as a symbol ot civic rectitude to a new symbol, Oneida 
County... 

The issues involved are real enough. The argument 
over the proper administration of welfare will go on, 
and so will Newburgh’s special problems. But there 
is a moral to all this— before you pick a symbol, 
make sure that it really symbolizes what you mean it 
to. The way to do that is to investigate your symbol 
pretty thoroughly in the beginning. This the press 
was slow to do in Newburgh. About all it really 
symbolizes is that it’s well to be sure of your facts 
before you jump to conclusions. 





What's the score at the TRIB? 


The metamorphosis of the New York Herald 
Tribune has become one of the most discussed alter- 
ations among New York newspapers since the dis- 
appearance of The Sun. Typographical and pictorial 
changes, bold and grasping for novelty, are only the 
most obvious side of the remodeling under the new 
editor, John Denson, and the relatively new owner, 
John Hay Whitney. The paper has also changed its 
presentation of the substance of the news—shifting into 
patterns that could variously be called simplification, 
amplification, or “the news magazine approach.” 

It is indeed possible to find similarities between the 
old Newsweek that Denson left and the new Tribune. 
But these have little to do with the merits of what 
is being attempted on the Tribune. According to 
Robert Shaplen, writing in the Saturday Review 
communications supplement, Denson says the paper 
is trying to attain a tone of: “Hey, pals, this is 
the way it is, this is the score.” 

In practice, the effort has meant reductions in the 
number of front-page stories, frequent use of sum- 
maries or fragmentary quotations, and translation to 
more basic English in news stories and headlines. 

Opinion on the changes has been divided, as could 
be expected. Speaking for the skeptics, Charles Colling- 
‘wood of “WCBS-TV Views the Press” found the rapid 
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changes in appearance unsettling. He and The New 
Yorker poked fun at the frequent use of interrogatory 
headlines (see next page) . 

For the optimists, Shaplen, noting increases in ad- 
vertising and circulation, found that the new regime 
had shaken the Tr7b loose from imminent stagnation. 
He added that the “fat and prosperous” New York 
Times had increased local coverage and built up cer- 
tain stories in response to the Tribune’s new vitality. 
(On reading Shaplen’s story, the city editor of The 
Times commented that it was the first he was aware 
of any such response.) 

Now that nearly half a year under the new order 
has passed and the changes at the Tribune appear to 
be settling into patterns, it may be time to add up 
the score at 230 West 41st Street. The following is 
offered as a beginning balance sheet. 

ASSETS: 

1. The Tribune’s willingness to experiment, to try 
to crack open the mold of the standard news story. 
The favorable impression this attitude makes on 
younger readers was shown in the 3-1 favorable vote 
given the Tribune changes in a poll of graduate jour- 
nalism students at Columbia University—in contrast 
with widespread head-shaking among older readers. 

2. The effort to give the Tribune a distinct character 


that will keep it from being pulled apart between the 
Daily News and The Times. 

3. Greatly improved use of photographs, which are 
no longer being used simply to hold stories apart. 

4. A handsome new Sunday format that binds the 
many sections of the paper with a unifying motif. 

5. A willingness to open up space for full-dress 
treatment of an important story — the well-covered 
Birmingham bus incidents, for example. 

6. An overall alertness that has often enabled the 
Herald Tribune to display colorful news that its com- 
petition may miss or bury. 

LIABILITIES: 

1. A tendency to make complicated subjects appear 
simpler than they really are in the effort to give them 
unity and symmetry. 

2. A front page that has sometimes left readers with 
a feeling that they still didn’t know “just what hap- 
pened yesterday”—a tendency that has been diminish- 
ing of late. 

3. Occasional cases of stories that fail to satisfy the 
appetites whetted by the headlines. 

4. Typographical clashes on the front page, now 
becoming rarer. 

5. Rather awkward front-page headlines and writing 
—a fault the new Tribune certainly shares with other 
papers. 
| In short, the Tribune deserves A for its efforts to be 
alert, and to make news more understandable. Its 
liabilities to date seem to be largely those of execu- 
tion, not goals. 


The purloined letter 


From Charles Collingwood’s “WCBS-TV Views the 
Press,” May 21,1961; 

The Trib has gone far enough into uncharted 
waters to cause at least one lady reader some uneasi- 
ness. The following letter to the editor, headed, “NO 
MORE QUESTIONS, PLEASE,” appeared in the first 
edition of May 9: 


To the N.Y. Herald Tribune: Used to be I could hardly 
wait in the morning to find out what the Trib had to say. 
Out to the stoop, snatch it in, and there would be all the 
who, why, what, wher and where of everything of major 
and just passing importance. 

But lately this eager anticipation has given way to a 
Vague gnawing anxiety. I keep stalling opening up the 
paper, even washing the breakfast dishes first, for heaven's 
sake, all the time worrying, worrying about what the Trib 
wants to know today. 

Questions, questions, questions! “\ Skirmish or a War?” 

.. “Kennedy on Tight Rope: What Now?” . . . “Where 
IS Castro?” The headlines keep nagging, Newman, Hig 


gins, etcetera grow more like inquisitors than reporters. 
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I really have all the early morning queries 1 can handle 
already, such as, “Ma, who swiped my baseball mitt?” 
“What's this junk you're giving me for breakfast?” “How 
Many square feet in six square yards?” 

MILDRED F. BRANHAM, Stamford, Connecticut. 


That letter appeared in the first edition. But just 
as we were about to congratulate the Herald Tribune 
for its willingness to accept criticism, it vanished— 
never to reappear in any subsequent editions. 

(EDITORS’ NOTE: In the first week in May before the 
letter appeared, eight front-page headlines asked questions. 

In the last ten days of May, only one headline asked a 

question.) 





A CHANGING PAPER: 





Few American cities have had a daily press more 
criticized than that of Los Angeles. And few Amer- 
ican dailies have been so prosperous and, at the 


same time, so berated as the Los Angeles Times. For 
example, in Leo Rosten’s famous poll of Washington 
correspondents in 1937, the Times ranked third in 
the listing of American newspapers considered “least 
fair and reliable.” It did not get a single vote as a 
paper for which the correspondents “would prefer 
to work.” 

Of late the tone has changed, with even the 
severest critics acknowledging marked improvement 
in the Times. A sampling of qualified critics yields 
such comments as these: 

From a distinguished one-time editor of a metro- 
politan paper, now living in Southern California: 
“The Times still has distinct room for improvement 
but it is incomparably better as a newspaper than 
it Was a year or two ago.” 

From a veteran newspaperman and _ present pro- 
fessor of journalism in the Los Angeles area: “The 
Times, in its news space, is concentrating much more 
on covering, rather than intervening in, politics.” 

From an experienced newspaperwoman long resi- 
dent in Los Angeles: “There’s no doubt that the 
Times is much more of a newspaper. Also it is carry- 
ing liberal as well as conservative columnists. Just 
looking over the bylines appearing in the Times 
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these days, I am struck with the fact that there are 
far more young men represented.” 

On April 11, 1960, Norman Chandler, master of 
the Times, in order to devote his time to the pres- 
idency of the Times-Mirror Company, appointed his 
son, Otis, publisher of the Times. 

In a front-page editorial the next day Otis Chand- 
ler wrote: “No changes are in the offing.” About that 
time he was quoted as adding: “It’s too good a news- 
paper to make any major changes.” 


Nonetheless, some readers think they have seen 
major changes. Last year one wrote to complain that 
the Times was changing too rapidly. And the nor- 
mally liberal and critical magazine Frontier, in its 
September, 1960, issue noted that “major changes 
have been made and so far they are all to the good.” 

The changes that the reader complained of were 
largely in the direction of the printing of political 
opinion that contradicted the traditionally firm Re- 
publican views of the Times. 

The Times’s big news hole has been used well in 
another way. More news orthy stories of inter- 
national and national import have appeared in pro- 
portion to total space than be'y 2.* News of Califor- 
nia, where the Democratic « nistration has been 
a Times target, has been expanded and the com- 
ments upon its fairness have been favorable. 

What has sparked this drive? Some believe Otis 
Chandler is more conscious than were his father and 
grandfather of a newspaper’s role as a purveyor of 
news. He broke in on the Times, under a regimen 
set by his father, as an apprentice pressman and 
worked through every department of the paper— 
including editorial. 

Informally, much credit for the changes is given 
by observers in Los Angeles to Nick B. Williams, 
the editor, also a relative newcomer to his position. 
There has been a turnover in the position of political 
editor. Chick Hanson, the incumbent, appears not to 
tinker with local politics and instead concentrates 
on coverage. 

Politically the Times has generally treated the new 
Administration temperately. This, though, hardly 
ranked as a surprise compared with what happened 
in March. 


On Sunday, March 5, the Times began a five-part 
series on the John Birch Society. It was neither an 
encomium nor an exposé of the ultra-conservative 
organization. It was a severely factual exposition of its 
background, purposes, organization and leadership, 
based on research in the writings of its founder, 
Robert Welch, and interviews with the society’s 
leaders in Southern California. Much of it was direct 
quotation. It was more comprehensive than the Santa 
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Barbara News-Press’s earlier treatment of the society 
(see page 54). 

Most readers got the impression that the Times 
disapproved of the business. The feeling was con- 
firmed by a two-column front-page editorial on Sun- 
day, March 12, entitled “Peril to Conservatives” and 
signed by Otis Chandler. It observed that the stated 
purposes of the society should be applauded but noted 
that “our fear of The John Birch Society” was based 
on its tenets that “Communists must be fought with 
their own weapons, smear for smear, and even... 
with sedition.” 

“The Times believes implicitly in the conservative 
philosophy... But the Times does not believe that 
the argument for conservatism can be won—and we 
do believe it can be won—by smearing as enemies and 
traitors those with whom we sometimes disagree. 

“Subversion, whether of the leit or the right, is still 
subversion.” 

Significantly, the first loud voice raised in protest 
against the editorial was that of the powerful right- 
wing Congregational minister, Dr. Jamgs. Fifield, Jr. 
His coniplaint was duly reported by the Times, which 
had once been among Fifield’s strongest supporters. 





A.J. LIEBLING 


On looking into 
Chapman’s NEWS 


In the following review, America’s most widely read 
observer of the press discusses a chronicle of America’s 
largest newspaper. Mr. Liebling, a graduate of the 
Columbia School of Journalism whose byline appears 
most often in The New Yorker, is the author of many 
books, including a new paperback, The Press. 


When a man writes a book about a newspaper where 
he is still employed, there are likely to be serious 
omissions. In the case of Tell It to Sweeney: the 
Informal History of the New York Daily News, 
(Doubleday, 1961) by John Chapman, who is the 
News’s esteemed drama critic, the omissions have 
greater potential interest than the inclusions. The 
words present form a typographical parenthesis around 
those that aren’t. 

Chapman, for example, furnishes a considerable 


body of uniformly respectful reminiscence about 
Captain Joseph Medill Patterson, who founded the 
News in 1919 and died in 1946. This is territory more 
than amply covered by previous biographers. He says 
nothing of the characteristics or proclivities of the men 
who have shaped its policies since then—a stretch of 
15 years. He notes, indeed, that by Patterson’s will 
F. M. Flynn and Richard W. Clarke, now president 
and vice-president, respectively, of the News, “as 
trustees but not legatees, were to head the manage- 
ment team which now was to direct the destinies of 
the News.” But he says nothing at all about what kind 
of fellows they are, whether either ever had an idea, 
or if so, what. 

Nor does he describe the authority wielded over the 
News, or say that it is not wielded, by the officers of 
the Tribune Company, of Chicago, although he fur- 
nishes a simplified diagram of “the basic corporate 
structure of the New York Daily News’ that shows 
that the Tribune Company holds control. He does not 
name the owners or officers of this paramount organ- 
ism at all, much less discuss their notions, although he 
does furnish some dead-pan notes on Colonel Robert 
Rutherford McCormick, Captain Patterson’s cousin 
and survivor, who ran the Tribune Company until his 
death in 1955. When did informal history end, in 1946 
or 1955? Upstairs in Chicago, downstairs in New York, 
what are the new brains like? The essential informa- 
tion about a newspaper is the character of its owners. 

Newspapers are not wails. They reflect their source, 
and Chapman leaves us without a clue. This is the 
more annoying because he himself sets up the question 
he never answers: 

“When Patterson died in 1946 the road ahead for 
the Daily News was chancy,” he says. “Should the 
paper be preserved as a monument to its creator, 
following as best it could the dictates and odd whims 
of its founder? Had it really been a one-man show, 
and should it henceforth be operated by a ghost?” 

Has it been? When Patterson died, he was in an 
acute phase of illiberal chauvinism that had lasted 
since his bitter quarrel with Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in late 1941. He had, as Chapman relates, been a warm 
and potent supporter of the President from the begin- 
ning of his first candidacy, in 1932, until their open 
split over the Lend-Lease Bill. The News had sup- 
ported all of Roosevelt’s social legislation, and had 
been a prime advocate of United States recognition of 
the U.S.S.R. The break came, not over any issue of 
left versus right, but of Patterson’s ingrained isolation- 
ism against Roosevelt's belief in the need to intervene. 
His paper had followed his swing as fast as a sports 
car follows the wheel, but it is conceivable that that 
man of “odd whims” might have swung in some other 
direction had he lived. Roosevelt was dead, war against 
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Germany no longer an issue. He was, after all, an old 
socialist, although he had been a rich one. 

“It will be interesting to see what changes, if any, 
his death will bring,” the Times, quoted by Chapman, 
had editorially noted. 

There have been none in the News’s editorial orien- 
tation. It has continued on, as if guided by an Iron 
Mike, until it now refers to itself on its editorial page 
as a “nationalist” newspaper, implying that all others, 
except the Chicago Tribune, are “internationalist,” 
which = Socialist, which = Uknowhat. 

Reuben Maury, who wrote the pro-Roosevelt, pro- 
Social Security, pro-TVA editorials for the Captain— 
Maury went there in 1926—and who wrote the anti- 
Roosevelt editorials after the Captain changed his 
mind, is now writing pieces about how McCarthy was 
right, and others under heads such as 
the Sickroom”’ 


Socialism in 
(medical care for the aged) and 
“Fascism on the Farm” (Administration agricultural 
program) . Both these ran on the same day, June 5. 

C. D. Batchelor, the equally suggestible editorial 
cartoonist, furnishes gems like that of June 8, showing 
Uncle Sam, with a skull in his left hand—the skull 
labeled ‘Peace Hopes’—in a cemetery filled with 
headstones marked “League of Nations, R. I. P.,” 
“Nuclear Test Ban,” and “To Let.” The News’s isola- 
tionist chauvinism of 1940 has changed to an ex- 
tremely bellicose brand. Batchelor, who used to draw 
“War” as a lady with a skull for a face, may begin any 
day to make her look pretty. 

Maury’s notion of proving that McCarthy was right 
—the Captain, incidentally, died before McCarthy 
appeared, and might not have liked him—is to lift to 
the editorial page a news item about a State Depart- 
ment announcement that it had dropped sixteen 
employees* as homosexuals. McCarthy’s most famous 
charge was that the State Department contained 205 
card-carrying Communists, not one of whom he pro- 
duced. The incidence of homosexuals is probably 
about the same in the State Department as in news- 
paper offices. 

On none of these points does Mr. Chapman, who is 
a nice fellow, say anything. Is he afraid of the ghost? 

With the News’s swerve to the right, in 1942, its 
circulation leveled off. The period of growth had 
ended. Between 1932 and 1942 circulation rose from 
1,400,000 to very nearly two million. It was still that 
in 1959, the last year noted on the graph of compara- 
tive New York newspaper circulations that serves as 
endpaper to Tell It To Sweeney. In the same period 
of seventeen years the population of New York City 
had risen by a million, of what the census calls the 
New York Metropolitan Area by a great deal more. 

Whether this contrast between a gain of 43 per cent 
in ten years and a flat standstill in the next seventeen 
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was a coincidence or had any significant correlation 
with the paper's switch is a great “not proven.” The 
author, while he concedes that “in the first happy 
days of the New Deal” the News had stated that its 
support of Roosevelt had “stood well in the top row 
of reasons for its growth,” concludes dutifully that the 
change “had no measurable effect on the paper.” It 
has, however, suffered arrested growth in a growing 
market, where there were four morning papers, includ- 
ing the News, in 1959 as in 1942. 

The Times, which does not compete with the News, 
in the same years increased its circulation by 50 per 
cent, according to the same obliging graph. 

Patterson himself, as a young man, once wrote that 
a new newspaper proprietor comes to town full of zeal 
for the underdog and avid for circulation, fights for 
the first, gets the second, and joins the fat cats when 
the money rolls in. Then, he went on, growth ceases 
and deterioration begins. 

The News has reached its plateau, but has not yet 
fallen over the edge, a position the curious reader 
expects even an informal historian to comment on. I 
am tempted to try for myself, but that is not a reader's 
function. Between ourselves, | hold with the early 
Patterson. 





LAWRENCE D. PINKHAM 
Nothing is fading 
but the news 


Both its sweeping nature and the rebuttal it inspired 
have made The Fading American Newspaper by Carl 
E. Lindstrom (Doubleday, 1960) a lineal descendant to 
Upton Sinclair's indictment of forty years ago, The 
Brass Check. Enough time has now elapsed since the 
publication of the Lindstrom book to permit-a new 
assessment, which is attempted here by an associate 
professor of journalism at Columbia tho is a former 
member of the staffs of United Press, The Wall Street 
Journal, and The Providence Journal. Mr. Pinkham 
draws independent conclusions that may please neither 
Lindstrom nor his critics. 







In 1958, Carl Lindstrom says, he was told flatly to 









































stop criticizing newspapers or withdraw from his job 
as executive editor of the Hartford Times. The order, 
issued from the headquarters of the Gannett chain in 
Rochester, New York, was the immediate result of an 
editorial Lindstrom had written in The American 
Editor criticizing small daily newspapers. But even 
before the editorial appeared, Lindstrom had received 
many warnings from Gannett officials. Previously, 
Lindstrom had submitted. This time he quit. 

He took up sanctuary at the University of Michigan, 
and proceeded to unburden himself. The result was 
a book, The Fading American Newspaper (a title sug- 
gested by the publisher), which appeared in the fall 
of 1960 and immediately—although hardly, one sus- 
pects, to Lindstrom’s surprise—set off a rash of reaction. 

Much of the comment in the general press was 
moderate and even appreciative. A small storm warn- 
ing was raised, however, when a former newspaperman 
asked in the Saturday Review whether the author was 
“saddened by the fading of the American press or 
somehow inwardly if bitterly pleased that the news- 
paper is at last getting its comeuppance.” 

Two fairly representative trade criticisms were re- 
corded in Editor & Publisher, one in an editorial and 
the other in the !etters column. The editorial attacked 
Lindstrom for an “almost complete rewriting of a dog- 
eared text whose fault is that it generalizes too much,” 
and concluded that “when he harps on a theme that 
the newspaper business is ‘fading,’ he’s off key.” 

The letter was signed by the editor of a newspaper 
in Mansfield, Ohio. He attacked Lindstrom for trying 
to “nibble on the hand that feeds him,” and wound 
up with this thrust: “Ex-editors and journalism 
teachers who continually cavil about decadence of the 
press—so they can make a little money on the side— 
not only destroy the faith of tomorrow’s newsmen, 
they lie in their teeth.” 

Reading these reactions without consulting the 
book itself, one could draw one of two conclusions: 
Lindstrom is either a woolly critic who makes errone- 
ous judgments on the basis of worn-out evidence, or a 
cynical charlatan so embittered that he can think 
only of wreaking a lucrative revenge. 

On examining the book, however, one finds that 
neither conclusion is correct, although it is under- 
standable that criticisms in the trade should be so 
strong. At one point, for example, Lindstrom writes: 


The “one party” of the newspaper business is not the 
Republican party; it is the party of Regression or hold- 
ing fast. It is the »arty of social reaction at the cost of 
war, the party of urnalistic license, of monopoly, of 
profit above all, th. party that makes the First Amend- 
ment a shield for all backward practices from child labor 
to thought control. 





These are strong words. But even when his words 


are strong, Lindstrom is not merely capitalizing on 
dog-eared arguments or paying off debts. Nor is he 
off key or lying in his teeth. 

On the contrary, the section in the book dealing 
with his retirement from the Times is among the mild- 
est, and in the rest his tone is not that of a cynic but 
of a deeply disappointed lover. Whether the reader has 
experienced that love or not, he may find it difficult 
to dissent from the larger outlines of Lindstrom’s 
argument. In fact, of the many criticisms that can be 
applied to The Fading American Newspaper, the most 
compelling is that it does not go far enough: not in 
damning “‘regressive”” publishers and publications, but 
in examining how they got that way and what can be 
done about it. 

This is a so-called popular book, rather than a 
scholarly study. It is loosely organized. Chapters fol- 
low one another in a cascade of passionately stated 
arguments. There are also frequent and dismaying 
inaccuracies. The errors are mere annoyances, but the 
structural defects fragment the author’s arguments, 
laying him open to the charge of speaking only in 
generalities. 

The arguments are there, however, and the serious 
reader can, with some effort, put them together. The 
main theme, running erratically through the book, is 
that American newspapers, faced with the double 
necessity of staying in business and staying in jour- 
nalism, have placed the demands of the cash register 
ahead of informing the public, and, as a result, have 
lost much of their reason for existence. Lindstrom does 
not argue that newspapers, as business organizations, 
are going to die or fade away. What he does argue is 
that as a medium designed to provide news news- 
papers, with a few commonly cited exceptions, have 
failed to perform their role. 

It is difficult to see how anyone who has lived 
through recent years in the United States can quarrel 
with his contention. The reader has only to recall 
such events as the Lebanon crisis, student rioting 
that toppled governments in Korea and Turkey, the 
unexpected fall of governments in Iraq and Cuba, and, 
most striking of all, the launchings of Soviet space 
vehicles, to get some idea how poorly served the public 
has been. In each instance, the newspapers shared the 
confused public reaction; they were little better pre- 
pared than their readers. 

Lindstrom could very well have cited these exam- 
ples, for he is concerned not only with the “ills and 
failures” of journalism but, even more important, 
with their consequences. The nation, he declares, 
“is in the grip of a new isolationism,” largely because 
the public is uninformed and, save for intermittent 
shocks of reality, indifferent. This indifference, critical 
enough in any time, may now be disastrous. He writes: 
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From The Fading American Newspaper: 

Most of the ills and failures of modern journalism can be 
attributed to the fading consciousness of the newspaper func- 
tion. This is, of course, to supply news. In no other capacity 
can the newspaper presume to be an educational medium. The 
power of the press is not to regulate, to reform, to win elec- 
tions (its persuasive powers have been greatly vitiated); its 
power today is simply the very great power of information. 
To the degree that it washes over into unrelated areas of 
mass appeal at the expense of news dissemination does it 
dissipate its influence and betray its reason for being. 


... Unless journalism bends its back to combat interna- 

tional ignorance, we must face the inevitability of World 

War III—call it the Last War. There never has been a 

time when people of the United States had such a reckless 

attitude toward war—reckless in the sense of indifference 

and an abandoned insensibility to its consequences. .. . 
There is far more at stake, Lindstrom contends, than 
the mere production of profit. When he is making his 
points on this theme he is generally effective. 

It is when Lindstrom turns his attention to the 
inevitable question of why newspapers have allowed 
their function of informing to fade that lack of analy- 
sis weakens his presentation. He charges that in the 
struggle to survive publishers and managers have suc- 
cumbed to the vitiating effects of mass denominators. 
Conformity, he declares, is the rule, and editors, what- 
ever their impulses to the contrary, have little choice 
but to enforce it. 

In support of his case he cites a good deal of fa- 
miliar evidence—the paucity of meaningful national 
and international news, lackluster let’s-look-at-both- 
sides editorial pages, interpretive pieces presenting 
personal opinion as analyzed fact, the banality of horo- 
scopes, of puzzles and games and lonely-hearts columns, 
and much more. It is undoubtedly this recital that 
gives rise to the criticism that he is working over dog- 
eared material, but the listing is necessary to his argu- 
ment. Yet, for all of his passionate concern, Lindstrom 
does not get to the answer to the important question: 
Why? 

The chapter on the rise of monopolies, for instance, 
is one of the-book’s best, but it fails to consider this 
phenomenon in newspapers in the light of monopoly 
in the economy as a whole. Why, one asks, when 
banks and general business corporations continue to 
consolidate, should newspapers, by all the laws of 
economics, not be forced to do likewise? Can pub- 
lishers and managers in the second half of the twen- 
tieth century really be expected to think—and act— 
differently from other owners and managers of busi- 
ness? 

Similarly, the author fails to consider in a systematic 
way the social and political pressures that affect the 
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content of newspapers. He is aware that these pres- 
sures exist, for in a discussion of the lack of meaning- 
ful foreign news in papers around the country, he 
admonishes us that “we must prepare our own minds 
first; clear out of our thinking the things we'd like to 
believe and make room for ascertainable new facts.” 

This is a commendable suggestion, but again, one 
asks, is the problem quite that simple? Is it possible, 
in a time when McCarthyism survives its founding 
genius, for newspapers to devote themselves to pre- 
senting “ascertainable news facts” without incurring a 
public indignation that will affect profits? Is it possi- 
ble, even now, to print, day in and day out, facts that 
the public, the advertisers, and even the government 
itself do not want to hear? 

It is questions such as these, all arising from the 
fact that newspapers are private corporations subject 
to all of the economic, social and political pressures 
at work on any corporation, that Lindstrom does not 
fully examine. His treatment suggests, by implication, 
that there may be a contradiction between the news- 
paper's role as a business and its role as a medium 
charged with informing the public. But he does not 
really examine this most crucial question of all. 

He does present a limited prescription for the ills he 
sees, but it is not very convincing. What he appears 
to want is a reorientation of the newspaper toward 
cultivation of the intelligent, “uncommon” reader, 
and a redefinition of forms. But how these changes 
are to be brought about, or whether—if achieved— 
they will have the desired effect, he does not make 
clear. He seems to suggest that a growing generation 
of journalism students will try to bring them about. 
This is an appealing suggestion, but again it appears, 
by the very logic of the arguments he presents, that it 
is not enough. For if all that he states previously is 
true, the students in whom he invests such trust may 
well find it impossible to institute reforms. His reli- 
ance on the next generation merely avoids the ques- 
tion of whether newspapers can resist the economic, 
social, and political forces working upon them. 

This is a question that can be answered only by a 
far more penetrating analysis than Lindstrom at- 
tempts. But he has at least managed to raise the ques- 
tion, and all who are concerned with the fate not only 
of newspapers but of the country as well—including 
those who would muzzle him and those who would 
dismiss him—would do well to listen. 


Read not the Times; read Eternities.— Henry 
David Thoreau. 








































ANNOUNCING 
THE 
REVIEW'S 
CITATIONS 


One of Columbia Journalism Review’s purposes 
will be to recognize news media that appear to be 
reporting and interpreting current events honestly, 
intelligently and responsibly, week in and week out. 

Consistency will be the touchstone. The editors will 
not try to single out the “best,” which so many prizes 
already designate. Nor will they recognize individual 
stories, exposes, photos or other items, excellent 
though they may be. 

They will simply try to honor some media that 
appear to them to be fulfilling their journalistic duties 
meritoriously in their day-to-day operations. 

Citations will be published each year, calling atten- 
tion to a number of newspapers, large and small, and 
to radio and television stations, magazines and other 
media. The editors will seek nominations from read- 
ers, from journalists of all ranks, and from journal- 
ism educators. 

In judging, the editors will be assisted by an advis- 
ory panel of distinguished journalists, but will them- 
selves assume full responsibility for the citations. The 
principal criterion applied will be the evidence the 
editors discover of each medium’s enterprise in gather- 
ing the news and its efforts to present it in sober pro- 
portion. The editors will also consider the handling 
of international, national, and local news; balance in 
selection of news; clarity in presentation; editorial 
vitality, and initiative in the public interest. They will 
also seek appraisals from the localities concerned. 

Adequate samples from each nominee will be studied. 
No hard-and-fast cate,ories will be established, but 
due allowance will be made for the size of the medium. 
In publishing the citations, the editors will explain 
briefly why each is given. 

The Review welcomes nominations for the coming 


year. Each when submitted should be accompanied by 
an informal statement, not more than 100 words, of 
the reasons for the nomination and an evaluation of 
both strong and not-so-strong points. It must be 
signed, but upon request the nominator’s name will 
not be printed. The editors will be the sole judges of 
the acceptability of nominations and reserve the right 


to print comments received on the nominees. | 


CITATIONS 


A newspaper or other medium may not be nomi- 
nated by one of its own officers or employees. Endorse- 
ments by such persons, however, will be welcomed if 
received, without considering them as nominations. 

Nominations should be sent to Columbia Journal- 
ism Review, 504 Journalism, Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York. 








NOMINATIONS RECEIVED 





The nominations printed here 
do not represent the full range to 
be covered in the citc ‘ions. They 
purposely do not include many of 
the well-known papers so frequently 
recognized in polls. Nor do they 
include magazines, broadcasting, or 
other forms of journalism, Future 
issues will print nominations re- 
ceived in these categories. 


Nominee: The Abilene (Texas) Re- 
porter-News. Founded 1881. Circulation 
32,592 morning, 20,333 evening, 44,651 
Saturday morning, 43,512 Sunday. 

I nominate the Reporter-News for its 
excellent coverage of its area, which is 
quite large by Eastern standards in the 
matter of square miles, although not in 
population. The Reporter-News is not 
only unusually good in its area coverage; 
it also has one of the better editorial 
pages among newspapers published in 
smaller cities and constantly displays good 
news balance. 

CHARLES A, GUY 
LUBBOCK (TEXAS) AVALANCHE-JOURNAI 


Nominee: Appleton (Wisconsin) Post- 
Crescent. Founded 1853. Circulation 
38,253 evening. 

The Post-Crescent is consistently trying 
to pack as much news as possible of its 
community and of the outside world into 
is columns. It generally has more space 
devoted to hard news than do several 
larger and more pretentious regional 
newspapers in the midwest. Perhaps this 
inclusiveness of coverage is its most im- 
portant characteristic, but it is really the 
long-time dedication of its staff to news 
rather than entertainment which sets it 
apart from many other newspapers. 

A WISCONSIN JOURNALISM TEACHER 


Nominee: Eugene (Oregon) Register- 
Guard. Founded 1867. Circulation 39,614 
evening, 39,636 Sunday. 

The Register-Guard has a high sense 
of public service, and spends considerable 
money sending its large staff, which is 
young and aggressive, to distant points to 
cover the news. It maintains a Washing- 
ton correspondent and covers the legisla- 
ture with its own men. International and 
national news get front-page treatment. 
It has a lively editorial page written by 
two men in addition to the editor. Inde 
pendent politically, it often supports 
split tickets, 


AN OREGON REPORTER 


Nominee: Lincoln (Nebraska) Journal- 
Star. Founded 1867. Circulation 43,187 


evening, 24,951 morning, 52,259 Sunday. 


Displays commendable enterprise in 
gathering the news and doing good for 
city and state. When an urban renewal 
plan was under discussion in Lincoln, the 
editor, Joe R. Seacrest, went to New 
Haven, Connecticut, to study and report 
on the success of redevelopment there. 
Locally and regionally the paper does a 
good job. The makeup may be a bit 
black. 

DAVID R. BRADLEY 
ST. JOSEPH NEWS-PRESS AND GAZETTE 


Nominee: Macon (Georgia) News. 
Founded 1884. Circulation 21,014. 
Evening. 

This paper does more with less than 
any other I know. With a local staff of 
five it covers its metropolitan area and 
middle Georgia, devoting approximately 
45 per cent of its space to district con 
cerns. Currently the News has been busy 
carrying on its constant scrutiny of local 
governments in the best press tradition. 

Local news comprises about 45° per cent 
of the budget; 35 per cent is national; the 
rest Overseas. 

Editorially it is vigorous and particu- 
larly outspoken on local and state prob- 
lems, including race. Joe Parham, the edi- 
tor, Oversees a responsible operation, 

JACK SPAULDING 
ATLANTA JOURNAL 


Nominee: Monroe (Michigan) News. 
Founded 1825. Circulation 19,213 
evening. 

Well informed and informative paper, 
alert to public issues. International and 
national news thoroughly treated. The 
editor, JS Gray, travels frequently about 
the world and writes for the paper of 
his experience. The paper has consistently 
opposed union efforts at Washington to 
halt construction and prevent operation of 
the atomic power plant now nearing 
completion in the Monroe area. The 
News played a prominent part in the 
achievement by Monroe County of a fine 
rural library system and regards its role 
in this as more important than any credit 
it might take for defending the atomic 
development against unworthy attack. 

GEORGE A. OSBORN 


SAULT SAINTE MARIE NEWS 


Nominee: The Virginian-Pilot, The Nor- 
folk Ledger-Dispatch and Portsmouth 
Star, Norfolk, Portsmouth-South Nor- 
folk, Virginia. Founded 1865. Circula- 
ticn 95,096 evening, 109,665 morning, 
141,816 Sunday. 

\ morning-evening combination remark- 
ably improved in recent years. With an 
enlarged staff of higher quality, the papers 
have achieved greater depth in local 
coverage and broader scope in the state 
and nation. Many staff members have 
been sent to the American Press Institute, 
as well as to other seminars, to study 
newspaper echniques. An intensive study 
of makeup has resulted in a finer product 

CHARLES H. HAMILTON 


RICHMOND NEWS LEADER 


Nominee: Valley News, Tarentum, 
Pennsylvania. Founded 1904. Circulation 
24,019 evening, 24,174 Saturdays. 

This paper does a good job day in and 
day out covering the news affecting its 
readers and it also interprets the news 
well in its editorials. The News meets 
tough challenges consistently well in a 
depressed industrial area, 

FRANK HAWKINS 
PITTSBURGH POST-GAZETTI 
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At the end of 1960, two magazines, both perenially 
notable for their small, intimate circles of readers and 
their low advertising content, made unusual announce- 
ments of self-congratulation. 

“The Editors of The New Republic,” said one, 
“wish to thank friends and readers who made possible 
during 1960 a 76.2 per cent increase in circulation and 
an 85 per cent increase in advertising over 1959.” 

The Reporter noted that its circulation had risen to 
more than 160,000, almost an eightfold increase in 
ten years. On the conservative wing, National Review, 
much younger, had reached a level comparable to The 
New Republic's. 

Of course, neither The New Republic, The Re- 
porter, nor the National Review has yet pulled its 
circulation up to the level of Modern Romances or 
even, for that matter, of Poultry Tribune. The New 
Republic remains far below its circulation of the days 
of Henry Wallace's editorship. But the fact that they 
and other magazines carrying serious discussion are 
rising at all has caused a bullish mood among sup- 
porters of magazine journalism. 


John Crosby, of the New York Herald Tribune, 
recently noted with approval the affluence of the Sat- 
urday Review (sold early in 1961 for about $3,000,000 
in stock to the McCall Corporation), The Atlantic 
Monthly, The New Yorker, and The Scientific Ameri- 
can (the “new Whiz Kid of the whole group”). 

This, at least, was the mood. Was it justified? Was 
the world of magazines entering a new era of strong 
editorial leadership, sweeping everyman into the tide 
of public affairs and culture? In other words, was there 
a trend toward thinking magazines that was demons- 
trably different from other trends? 

The basic figures, in this case the trends of circula- 
tion, offer both encouragement and rebuffs. The past 
year’s statistics showed good gains for The Reporter 
and Saturday Review, all right, ‘but they failed to 
match those of Popular Boating, The Rudder and 
Bride’s Magazine. Analysts so inclined could interpret 
this as also a new era in American recreations. 

Looking at the subject less narrowly, however, mag- 
azine journalists could find several grounds for opti- 
mism. First, magazines of comment have shared in the 
general growth of all magazines, rather than lagging 
in a supposedly pleasure-loving period. Second, they 
are gaining from the well-recognized trend toward 
special audiences. 

Marion Harper, Jr., president and chairman of the 
board of McCann-Erickson, Inc., interpreted the sta- 
tistics in an address before the Society of Magazine 
Writers: 

“Total gross circulations of so-called thought leader 
magazines, Atlantic, Harper's, The Reporter, Saturday 


Review, and Fortune, have shown a rise of 87 per cent 
over 1950, and 250 per cent over 1940. Leading confes- 
sion magazines have lagged, comparatively: the com- 
bined circulation of Dell-Modern, Fawcett, and True 
Story groups has increased only 40 per cent. The cir- 
culation of True Story is ten times that of Saturday 
Review, but in 1940 True Story had seventy times the 
circulation of Saturday Review.” 

The remarkable thing about the magazines men- 
tioned by Mr. Harper is the similarity of their circu- 
lations. The smallest of the group, The Reporter, is 
near 160,000; the largest, Fortune, near 340,000. In 
other words, they have reading audiences about one 
tenth those of news magazines and about one thirtieth 
those of the big general magazines. 

From this, should one conclude that only about 
3 per cent of American magazine readers are willing 
to attempt serious articles? Far trom it. As Mr. Harper 
also pointed out, “content of cultural interest” has 
risen in the big magazines. He noted a rise in the past 
twenty years in such content of 76 per cent in Life, 
277 per cent in Look, and 171 per cent in Saturday 
Evening Post. 

In addition, it should be pointed out that serious 
readership is not confined to the half dozen or 
so commercial enterprises mentioned so far. More 
“dificult” magazines, like Foreign Affairs and The 
American Scholar, and a number of newer publica- 
tions—literary, political, and general—are finding audi- 
ences (see reviews below) . 


The new entries 


The remarkable number of new magazines, men- 
tioned above, is a subject for some wonder in the 
magazine industry. The story by Peter Bart reprinted 
here, from The New York Times of May 17, 1961, 
surveys the field. The reviews following assess two new 
publications of special interest to journalists. 


Magazine publishers are trying to puzzle out an 
unexpected development in their troubled industry. 

At a time when publishing costs are soaring and 
some established magazines are in financial trouble, 
the number of new magazines being started has sud- 


MAGAZINE REVIEWS 


denly shown a sharp increase. In fact, some trade 
officials say that more new publications are making 
their debuts at present than at any other time within 
memory. 

The new entries bear names such as Atlas, Cater- 
pillar, Monocle, Show Business Illustrated, Music, 
Show, The American Gun, Current, Country Beau- 
tiful, Back Stage, Continent, The Second Coming, 
Harvest Years, Poetry Dial, Fifty Plus and Viewpoint. 

Some are slick and saucy; some are solemn and 
cerebral. But nearly all embody the hopes, ambitions 
—and savings —of their dedicated editors and pub- 
lishers. 

Publishers are amazed at this sudden proliferation 
for two reasons. First, the new magazines are appear- 
ing toward the end of a recession when money-raising 
is difficult. Second, they are coming out at a time when 
conditions within the magazine industry are hardly 
encouraging. Labor and material costs are on the rise, 
competition is hectic and many of the mass magazines 
are virtually giving away their copies in an effort to 
gain a circulation edge on their rivals. 

Why the renaissance? 

“The magazine birth rate runs in cycles,” according 
to Bert Garmise, a prominent nragazine consultant. 

Other magazine authorities believe that the new 
publications may represent.in part a rebellion by many 
younger magazine executives against the tendency 
toward bigness within the magazine industry. 

A third theory is that the new magazine entrepre- 
neurs have been encouraged by the success of several 
relatively new “quality” publications such as American 
Heritage and Scientific American, which are aimed at 
a specific audience rather than the mass market. Thus, 
most of the magazines now being started are slanted 
toward a specific public. . .. 


Atlas launched 


The publishers of Atlas have undertaken, as 
Herbert Hoover said about something else, an experi- 
ment noble in purpose. In her introductory statement, 
the editor-publisher writes that the idea for the publi- 
cation came from “recognition of how little foreign 
opinion most Americans have been able to evaluate 
for themselves, compared with how much is written 
about ‘foreigners’ in the U.S. press—sometimes ex- 
pertly, sometimes slanted.” The magazine proposes, 
through healthy-sized selections from newspapers, 
magazines, and broadcasts, to let foreign opinion 
speak for itself. 

The first issue makes clear that Atlas is no mere 
scrapbook. Its bulk (96 pages, no advertising), the 
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careful grouping of subject matter, the amount of 
translation, and the considerable introductory and 
linking material, all testify to painstaking editorial 
effort. Many regions are heard from—more_ than 
twenty countries, including the Communist, Arab, 
African, and Latin American areas. Despite this catho- 
licity, more than half the selections come from Britain 
and Western Europe. In fact, the French, British, and 
Italian sections tend to show up the press of other 
areas as immature or inhibited. 

What do charter subscribers find in their first issue? 
In the opening section—the only one in summary- 
article form—Quincy Howe, the editor, ranges over 
world press opinion about recent transitions in the 
United States and the Communist world—a little too 
flatly, perhaps. There are major articles, French and 
Brazilian, on Castro and Quadros; an article on 
atomic warfare by a Russian general; a Japanese busi- 
nessman’s account of his visit with Mao Tse-tung; a 
new printing of a work by Casanova, and a highly 
varied symposium of writing about Africa. Later 
sections cover mores (the striptease comes to Italy) , 
foreign comment on the United States (including a 
surprisingly Castro-like broadcast from Trujillo's 
Radio Caribe), and articles and reviews in arts and 
letters. In short, it is a mixture—lively, dull, informa- 
tive, routine; on the average, more intriguing than at 
least one reader expected. 

For American journalists, the magazine holds 
double interest. Not only can they gain the benefit of 
foreign opinion, but they can gain considerable knowl- 
edge of the style and craftsmanship of their fellows 
abroad. Particularly notable is the wide range in tone 
—all the way from the sophisticated detachment of the 
British William Harcourtsin “Northcliffe of the Nile’ 
to the childlike report of the Chinese Art Troupe on 
the time they danced the Zapoteo in Havana. 

Overall, Atlas has met high standards. Consciously 
,neutral or passive though the magazine may. be, the 
intellectual tone is not at all hesitant. Just as impor- 
‘tant, Atlas is not a bore. It should earn the readers 
that its good purposes deserve.—T.M.E. 


ATLAS: The Magazine of 
the World Press. Published K 
monthly by the Worley Pub- 


Atlas 


lishing Company, Inc., New 
York. Quincy Howe, editor; 
Eleanor Davidson Worley, 
publisher-editor. Volume 1, 
Issue 1, March, 1961. 
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Another anthology 


CURRENT: The significant new material from all sources 
on frontier problems of today. Published monthly by Current 
Inc., New York. Sidney Hertzberg, editor; Eliot D. Pratt, 
publisher. Number 14, June, 1961. 


This is another magazine of reprinted material, 
which preceded Atlas by about a year. It is even more 
diverse in its interests and in its sources—and consid- 
erably more complicated in its format. 

You may be a little baffled, in fact, if you simply 
pick up Current and start to read it. Instead, you 
should look at the page of instructions on the inside 
cover. There you are told that all material on the 
right-hand side of a page is quotation or summary; 
the labels on the left, the author’s. Sources are named 
at the ends of the items and full information on prices 
and addresses of sources is given in a list Gn pages 4 
and 5, where it is solemnly stated, among other things, 
that Pravda costs $5.40 a year. The instructions also 
direct you to the back-cover “Readers Service,” a list 
of brochures and reprints available to subscribers. 

This is not the end of the orientation. Current also 
defines what it means by “frontier problems” (“basic 
in the sense that they affect our democratic way of 
life...) and “significant new material” (“new in- 
formation or new ideas...”). 

It is not so complicated as it sounds. A reader can 
find his bearings in a few minutes. For example, under 
the rather uninformative heading, “Making Democracy 
Work,” there is a brisk set of comments on the role of 
the United States government in the April landings 
on Cuba. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Murray Kemp- 
ton, Marguerite Higgins, Walter Lippmann, Roy 
Roberts, and Max Lerner, all have their say. 

Other sections deal with Germany, education, the 
United Nations, space, housing, mental health, and 
sexual morality. Journalists will find two sections of 
particular interest, besides those mentioned already. 
One, under the standing head of “The Mass Media,” 
prints comment by James Reston, I. F. Stone, and two 
newspapers on journalism’s role in the Cuban inva- 
sion. In the back of the book, there is a good-sized 
excerpt from Dan Lacy’s new book, Freedom and 
Communications. 

Despite certain differences in approach and organ- 
ization, Current faces the same problem as Atlas: how 
to pull together material from many sources without 
becoming a mere scrapbook. Current, because it is 
trying to cover the whole universe, has more difficul- 


MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK 
oe aR aT Geren UA i oe 


tn April, Cuban exiles tried unsuccessfully to establish a beachhead and stir 
an entiCastro revolt in Cube. The controlling role of the United States 


MUST WE FIGHT FIRE WITH FIRE? 


“Strong arguments can be advanced against the whole concept of a free 
society attempting to engage in such techniques of political warfare as 
engineering coups and financing revolutions. Apart from the question of 
principle, arising from the conflict of such activities without treaty obliga 
tions, the U.N. charter, and the ideal of self-determination, cloak-and- 
dagger work of this sort seldom pays off in the long run. Bought govern- 
ments have a way of not staying bought. Engineered revolts usually do not 
get to the heart of the conditions that make them possible 

“Subversion, in short, is not in character with our type of society. Even 
if in some cases its practice can be justified, there are abundant reasons 
why the assignment should never be given to an agency engaged in 
espionage. Spies are the least reliable of policy-makers, and the people 


they deal with—namely, other spies—are the least reliable of allies in 
meddling with other nations’ affairs. The CLA has a built-in tendency to 
ally itself with the most reactionary and the least popular elements around 
the world—and America has wound up on the losing side far too often.” 
(St. Louis Post-Dispatch, May 5, 1961) 


Mr. Kempton is a columnist for the New York Post 


“The CLA has a theory that, because Communists lie, Americans should 
lie. Nothing shows more clearly the fantasy which the CIA thinks is reality 
One great weakness of the Communists is that a great part of the world 
knows that they lie as a matter of policy and that only fools believe them 
Only the CIA would mistake this weakness for a strength. .. . My country 
. .. remains, I think, unique among all the nations because lying before 
the world is not conduct natural to its leaders 

“We were caught lying about the U-2, and no detached observer really 
believes that we told the truth about the size of our intervention in Cuba. 
These two acts of realism have had enormously damaging consequences to 
our world position 

“The Cuban experiment, having failed, is now, of course, subject to the 
harsh judgment of those realists to whom last weekend it seemed so 
promising. To these people a blunder is worse than a crime. But, for a 
nation with our tradition, a crime is worse than a blunder. 

“The CIA shapes up as a staggeringly incompetent organization. Could 
it be possible that one great reason for this incompetence is that it is an 
immoral organization, and that immorality i. international affairs is not a 
skill to which this country brings much experience? It is immoral] to purchase 





A recent page from Current 


ties than Atlas. Its total effect is choppier, and its rigid 
layout—typographically neat though it may be—tends 
to lend precisely the same emphasis to everything. The 
virtue is that Current lets the reader make. his own 
decisions; the drawback is monotony. 

The material itself is of high quality and judiciously 
trimmed. A rather low percentage of it would be seen 
by the average newspaperman in the original. Yet the 
sources are not particularly esoteric. Although learned 
journals are listed at the top of Current’s sources, this 
particular issue fails to list a single such journal as a 
source, with the exception of the Harvard Law Review. 


In summary: It is a curious coincidence that two of 
the newer magazines of serious intent are both devoted 
to being mere filters of information, rather than orig- 
inators of it. Two conclusions are possible: 

1. That Atlas and Current are responses to the press- 
ing need for collection and organization of informa- 
tion, which the individual reader can no longer do 
sufficiently for himself. 

2. That serious-minded editors are finding it intel- 
lectually impossible to attach themselves to a single 


MAGAZINE REVIEWS 


cause and are, therefore, running studiedly neutral 
publications. 

The first is probably true; the second can at least 
be argued. 
one 





Change in Life 


LIFE. Published weekly by Time, Inc., Chicago. Henry R. 
Luce, editor-in-chief; Edward K. Thompson, managing 
editor; C. D. Jackson, publisher. Volume 50, Number 22, 
June 2, 1961. 

Observing its twenty-fifth year, Life treated itself in 
recent months to an extravagant anniversary issue and 
a network television show. But it held the most strik- 
ing feature of the observance for this issue of June 2, 
when it came out in a new design. 

Because appearances have been discussed so thor- 
oughly, it seemed better here to analyze the change 
comparatively. In other words, how does the issue of 
June 2 compare with earlier editorial efforts? Let us 
take a comparable issue of five years ago—the issue of 
June 11, 1956. 

A table makes a number of striking points: 


June 2,1961 June 11, 1956 


Number of pages (minus covers) 136 176 
Full-page ads 62 89 
Full editorial pages 61 54 
Fractional editorial pages 13 33 
Total editorial space (pages) 67 71 
Major headings, index 8 17 


First, Life has obviously thinned down. There is less 
advertising, hence a higher editorial-advertising ratio. 
Second, the new format makes the same editorial effort 
look stronger by grouping it on full pages. Third, the 
bunching means a greatly diminished range of features. 

Inspection of the issues discloses another compari- 
son. It is simply not true, as has been frequently said, 
that the new Life puts greater emphasis on printed 
matter. The first in the “Crisis in Latin America” 
series, for example, has text so terse in spots as to be 
uninformative. By contrast, the 1956 issue is less spar- 
ing with words. 

This is not to say that the new format is unprom- 
ising. There is something to be said for a return to the 
old practice of segregating advertisements. And full 
editorial pages give at least the opportunity for better 
story development. Still, the reader cannot help won- 
dering whether Life would have found this change 
necessary or desirable had it been printing as many 
ads as it did five years ago. 
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A unique “jury” polled by Broadcasting magazine 

in July stated a personal preference for “general 
drama, documentaries and news” television shows. 
The jurors least liked “game, panel and western” 
shows. “The Untouchables” was the jury’s first nom- 
inee for oblivion. 

The news in the survey lies in the fact that, in the 
magazine’s words, the jury was made up of 175 
“programming decision-makers in networks, agencies 
and program-production firms...the men regarded 
as primarily responsible for most network and much 
local programming ... the men accused of overloading 
it with crime and violence.” 

Broadcasting adds: “They vote the first astronaut 
shoot, the Kennedy-Nixon debates and related cover- 
age of last year’s presidential campaign as the ‘best’ 
television they ever saw, and if they had the power 
to call back one program from bygone years, the 
Playhouse 90 dramatic series would be their favorite 
by 5-to-1 over their second choice (the also non- 
violent Wide Wide World). 

“Like many other parents—perhaps more than most 
other parents—they take a positive hand in their own 
children’s viewing: Eight out of ten put limits on 
what or how much their children may watch. And 
like television’s most outspoken critics they think 
crime and violence are ‘bad’ for youngsters to watch.” 

On another level, a sure sign of an approaching 
new season in television is the word that the decision- 
makers have signed up for everything but  public- 
affairs programs. In late summer it was reported that 
the highly respected “CBS Reports” had no sponsors, 
although Armour & Company, Miles Laboratories, 
General Motors Corporation, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, P. Ballantine & Sons, and others had taken 
opposing time for “The Untouchables” and “Sing 
Along with Mitch.” 

Another “news special” in difficulty until American 
Cyanamid and Liggett & Myers stepped in was the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s “Eyewitness to His- 
_tory.” The National Broadcasting Company had 
scheduled Frank McGee's new show (sponsored) 
opposite it. The American Broadcasting Company 
was planning in the same slot “Target: The Cor- 
rupters,’’ sponsored by Lever Brothers, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Company, Union Carbide, the P. Loril- 
lard Company, and others. 
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Of programs and non-sponsors 


Once again, it appeared, big advertisers were failing 
to support television journalism adequately. The net- 
works had made efforts in earlier seasons to provide 
extraordinary news programming in favored evening 
time. Sponsors, though, shunned these, preferring 
either more conventional programs or the daily news 
shows, which are invitingly partitioned for the hard, 
hard sell. One exception was Gulf Oil sponsorship 
of NBC news specials, including the new “quick 
documentaries” on major news breaks. 

Many reasons have been offered for lack of interest. 
In April, Broadcasting polled national advertisers and 
their agencies and found that only two of five were 
placing public affairs broadcasts or had done so in 
recent years. Interviews with agency men and cor- 
porate officials revealed that few non-sponsors really 
disliked public affairs. A few, like a Lever Brothers 
representative, said that public affairs was poor in 
“cost-per-thousand.”” Most simply said that they hoped 
to get into the field some day. 

An argument offered for non-sponsorship of public 
affairs programs has been, in brief: Sponsors, what- 
ever their programs, keep the networks solvent, en- 
abling networks to produce public-affairs programs 
on their own. 

The corporations that seem least eager to sponsor 
public affairs are, paradoxically, often those that have 
been leaders in corporate support of education and 
other philanthropy. Some of them maintain that these 
efforts discharge their public responsibility—and that 
in TV programming they are simply seeking the most 
for their stockholders’ advertising dollar. 

What has been said above applies most of all to 
the companies that spend more than $10,000,000 each 
on network television but next to nothing on news 
or public affairs. The Colgate-Palmolive Company, 
General Foods Corporation, General Motors, the 
Gillette Company, Liggett & Myers, National Biscuit 
Company, Procter & Gamble, R. J. Reynolds, and 
Sterling Drug expended a total of more than 
$150,000,000 on sponsorships in 1960. Not one spent 
more than 1.8 per cent of its total on news. 

It all raises the question of whether the ultimate 
answer should not lie in formal adoption of a sep- 
arate (and cheaper) rate schedule for news and 
public affairs—which the networks and stations have 
an increasing obligation to carry in any Case. 





A fantasy 


The following concoction by William V. Shannon, 
reprinted from the New York Post of June 20, 1961, 
does not of course purport to reveal the words or 
thoughts of actual persons, living or dead. Still... 


June 5, 1961 
Dear Charley: 

It is certainly a comfort to us to learn from Lew 
that you are willing to act as our Washington attorney 
in this TV matter. . 

When you helped us get the license for our station 
three years ago, we thought our troubles were over. 
With 20 years of experience in merchandising, both 
wholesale and retail, we knew we were right for tele- 
vision. We have never regretted it. Profits for the first 
quarter were up 19 per cent, the third straight quarter. 

I have never heard of anyone losing their TV 
license. I mean it is like owning a drugstore or being 
in the undertaking business, you just do not go broke. 
I am sure we have no cause for concern because we 
have run a clean, commercial, patriotic station. But 
you hear lots of rumors these days so I decided it 
would be no harm to call upon your services. The 
license expires September 1 and we are counting on 
you to see that the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion people grant us a renewal. : 

Cordially, 
Sam 
P.S.—Whao is this fellow Minow I keep hearing about? 


Washington, D.C. 
June 8, 1961 
Dear Sam: 

It was good to hear from you after this long interval 
and to learn that all is going well with you in Cane- 
brake. The FCC is tightening up on its renewal policy. 
I checked at the Commission’s complaint bureau today 
and found that several complaints have been registered 
against your station. Perhaps you had better send me 
a statement of your management policies. 

Newton Minow is chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

Sincerely, 
Charley 


June 10, 1961 

Dear Charley: 
Your letter was very upsetting: That is why I tele- 
phoned you this morning. These complaints are out- 





BROADCAST NEWS 


“And now the pro-American news...” 


Eldon Dedin® Look 


rageous. They are lies made up by soreheads. We have 
run WASP-TV on the same ethical principles as 
everyone else in the industry. 

Only last month, I received a plaque from the 
Finellas County Advertising Club as “Salesman of the 
Year.”” My station manager is chairman of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Climb-With-Canebrake Committee. 
How can anyone say we are not interested in the 
community? 

I enclose a memo on our programing policy as per 
your request. 


Sam 


Memo to: Mr. Charles Slumble 
Re: Programing policy for WASP-TV, 1958-61 

Public affairs: Every Sunday morning from 9 to 
9:30 we carry a taped sermon by an outstanding reli- 
gious leader in the community. (Testimonials can be 
arranged.) 

Children’s programs: Laurel & Hardy films, the 
finest, cleanest, American-type entertainment. Also 
several fine Westerns that show youngsters nature and 
the thrills of outdoor living. 

Women’s programs: Every Thursday, we carry a 
one-hour fashion show direct from Framkin Bros. de- 
partment store. 

News: We had to discontinue local news program- 
ing because of the cost factor. My own feeling is that 
newspapers are better situated to present news. People 
turn to television for entertainment. A station has to 
give people what they want—that is my definition of 
service. 
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BROADCAST NEWS 


June 16, 1961 
Dear Sam: 

I hate to break the bad news. The Commission has 
ordered a hearing on your application for renewal. 
The complaints seem to center on a Mr. Jeff Crow- 
horn, a disc jockey on your station who plays records 
six hours a day. Is it true that Mr. Crowhorn some- 
times uses “blue” language? That he reads commer- 
cials for 20 minutes without a break? That he once 
played a record called “Tin Lizzie Stomp” 38 times 
in one week? 

Regards, 
Charley 


June 19, 1961 
Telegram to Mr. Charles Slumble: 

THIS IS CENSORSHIP. REPEAT. CENSOR- 
SHIP. CROWHORN IS FINE, YOUNG AMERI- 
CAN. HAS SOLD MORE MERCHANDISE FOR 
FRAMKIN BROS. THAN ANY OTHER ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUM. STOP. STOP. CANCELING 
HIM WOULD SERIOUSLY AFFECT MY GROSS. 
STOP. PLEASE CONTACT MY SENATORS. 
ARRIVE WASHINGTON TOMORROW. STOP. 
MEANWHILE AM FORMING FREEDOM OF 
TELEVISION COMMITTEE TO COMBAT FCC 
TYRANNY. 

SADLY, 
SAM 


© The New York Post 





Grass-roots public service 


INTERACTION: Television Public Affairs Programming 
-..at the Community Level. New York: Television Infor- 
mation Office, 1960. 


Interaction is a report for broadcasters from the 
Television Information Office, a subsidiary of the 
National Association of Broadcasters. It contains brief 
descriptions of more than a thousand locally produced 
programs aired over eighteen months by 264 stations. 
Robert Lewis Shayon, an old hand in the field, says 
in an introduction that its purpose is “to provide a 
broadcasters exchange.” There is nothing particularly 
new in the techniques described, but there is a real 
breadth—all the way from literature to safety and law 
enforcement. Examples of civic benefits resulting from 
some programs are striking: a port revitalized in Seat- 
tle; a spotlight on a sick transit system in Boston; a 






six-year series in Washington that has helped arrest 
pollution in the Potomac. 

Most provocative is a section on new program ideas. 
It does not presume to offer ready-made formats, but 
reports what some stations have done. Buffalo has an 
expert analyze the front pages of Pravda. Chicago 
asks foreign students from its universities to give their 
views on world events. 

Reading /nteraction, one gets the impression that 
a lot of community public-affairs programs are being 
produced. How many, in proportion to the nation’s 
outlets (and total broadcast time) is not evident. 
Mr. Shayon notes that 298 of the country’s TV stations 
—about half—did not reply to the inquiry. The 
absence of their reports clouds the picture—W.A.W. 


TV news conferences: a footnote 


Mr. President, about ten days ago you sent a message 
to Congress on the conflict-of-interest laws and in that 
message you mentioned that public confidence is the basis 
for effective government and that when that confidence 
appears to falter or does falter then we're in some sort of 
trouble. Since that time one of your Cabinet members, 
Secretary of Interior Udall, has been involved in a situa- 
tion in which one of his friends, believing to have acted 
on his suggestion, solicited members of the oil and gas 
industry for contributions to a $100-a-plate Democratic 
rally. Now in this instance, do you believe that ethical 
standards have appeared to falter or have you had any 
advice for your Secretary in this case? — Question asked at 
President’s news conference, May 6, 1961. 


As soon as President Kennedy put his news confer- 
ences on television in January, there were widespread 
complaints about disorganization and verbosity in the 
questioning. The questions raised a question: Were 
they really long or did television enhance their length? 

One way of finding out was to count and compare 
present conference with the “old-fashioned,” informal 
ones of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The results were strik- 
ing. In two early Kennedy conferences—on February 
15 and March 23—reporters asked 42 questions, con- 
taining an average of 50 words a question. The longest 
was 111 words. 

The transcripts of two early Roosevelt conferences 
—March 15 and April 7, 1933—produced only thirty- 
eight questions, but their average was only 14 words a 
question. The longest was 53 words. In short, the 
reporters’ questions to Roosevelt were only a quarter 
as long as the ones they put to Kennedy. 





NEWS 


SECURITY 


Excerpts from a debate between the President and the press 


The Cuban disaster opened up one‘of the most 
wide-ranging exchanges between the national govern- 
ment and the press in many years. In effect, the dis- 
cussion brought into the open in the United States a 
question that has affected the press of many countries 
in times of crisis. To what extent should the press 
(and other institutions besides) become instruments of 
governmental policy? Or, to reverse it, does the press 
have a right to be out of step with national security? 

The debate since mid-April has been disjointed and 
scattered. Because of the ultimate importance of the 
issues, views on either side are brought together here 
in dialogue form. All of the statements have previously 
appeared in print. 


THE PRESIDENT: On many earlier occasions, I have said 
—and your newspapers have constantly said—that these 
‘are times that appeal to every citizen’s sense of sacri- 
fice and self-discipline .. . I am asking the members of 
the newspaper profession and the industry in this 
country to examinine their own responsibilities—to 
consider the degree and the nature of the present 
danger—and to heed the duty of self-restraint which 
that danger imposes upon us all. Every newspaper 
now asks itself, with respect to every story: “Is it 
news?” All I suggest is that you add the question: “Is 
it in the interest of national security?” 


Joun Hay Wuitney, New York Herald Tribune: The 
trouble is that it is really an impossible test. If there 
were any possible agreement on what is in the interest 
of security and what is not we should never have had 
the pressures for censorship, nor the constant struggle 
of newsmen for access to legitimate news. 


THE PRESIDENT: I am not suggesting any new forms ot 


censorship or new types of security classifications. 


New York Post: Who is to define “the interest of 
national security?”. . . Will not some argue that the 
“interest of national security’’ is damaged by news- 
paper reports exposing economic and social injustice 
in our own country? 


Newark News: The press believes the public’s right 
to know is a fundamental of democratic government. 
But where does this right collide with national secur- 
ity? 


THE PRESIDENT: The facts of the matter are that this 
nation’s foes have openly boasted of acquiring through 
our newspapers information they would otherwise hire 
agents to acquire through theft, bribery or espionage... 


BALTIMORE Sun: A great deal of the kind of published 
information which the President objects to has actually 
had its source in government — official publications 
sometimes, ‘‘leaks’’ very often. 


THE PRESIDENT: Details of this nation’s covert prep- 
arations to counter the enemy’s covert preparations 
have been available to every newspaper reader, friend 
and foe alike... 


Rosco—E DrumMmMonp, New York Herald Tribune: 
There is no doubt, I think, that some of the prepara- 
tions of the Cuban revolution were publicized to an 
extent that gave the Castro regime information about 
what was coming, when it was coming and how... 
The United States government was so intent upon 
concealing its part in helping the Cuban invaders that 
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NEWS VS. SECURITY 


the Administration made no request for any voluntary 
censorship in handling the pre-invasion story. 


Newspay: In this case the American press, ourselves 
included, has a loud mea culpa to utter. . . . It was, 
put frankly, a botch all the way around. 


Turner CaATLepGE, The New York Times: If 1 have 
any regrets about this story, it is that we didn’t get 
into it a great deal earlier. Our primary obligation is 
to our readers. I wouldn't know how to interpret our 
obligation to the government. 


New York Post: Is it inconceivable that more inquisi- 
tive and venturesome reporting—here and in Cuba— 
might have given (the President) a sounder appraisal 
of the military fantasies on which the invasion was 
based? 


James Reston, The New York Times: It is unfortun- 
ate, in a way, that President Kennedy chose to raise 
this problem of a free press in a cold war immediately 
after the Cuban episode. . The trouble with the 
press during the Cuban crisis was not that it said too 
much, but that it said too little. It knew what was 
going on ahead of the landing . . . but it had very 
little to say about the morality, legality or practicality 
of the Cuban adventure when there was still time to 
stop it.... Instead, it was encouraged to put out false 
information and was actually putting it out. 


THE PresipENT: We intend to accept full responsibility 
for our errors; and we expect you to point them out 
when we miss them... government at all levels must 
meet its obligation to provide you with the fullest 


possible information outside the narrowest limits of 
national security, 


Davip Krastow, Miami Herald: What happens when 
the Administration thinks something is in the national 
interest but the press doesn’t? 


THE PRESIDENT: Every democracy recognizes the neces- 
sary restraints of national security... . The size, the 
strength, the location and the nature of our forces and 
weapons have all been pinpointed in the press to a 
degree sufficient to satisly any foreign power. The 
newspapers which printed these stories were loyal, 
patriotic, responsible and well-meaning. Had we been 
engaged in open warfare, they undoubtedly would not 
have published such items. But in the absence of open 
warfare, they recognized only the tests of journalism 
and not the tests of national security. 


Fevix McKnicut, president, American Society ol 
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Newspaper Editors: Any responsible editor faces that 
same news judgment every day. 


Wittiam C. Bacces, Miami Daily News: Once you 
make a decision to withhold the news, it raises the 


question of how far you go and when you stop. 


THE PresiwENT: If the press is awaiting a declaration 
of war before it imposes the self-discipline of combat 
conditions, then I can only say that no war ever posed 
a greater threat to our security. If you are awaiting a 
finding of “clear and present danger,” then I can only 
say that the danger has never been more clear and its 
presence has never been more imminent. 


MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE: Cold and hot war conditions 
are similar but not completely the same, and _ tlre 
example of censorship during a hot war does not 
apply today. 


THE PRESIDENT: Our way of lile is under attack. Those 
who make themselves our enemy are advancing around 
the globe. The survival of our friends is in danger. 


MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE: A shooting war represents the 
ultimate engagement of the nation, and many free- 
doms must be inhibited in the interest of sheer sur- 
vival. A cold war, however, does not represent such 
complete involvement; there is sull a further, ultimate 
step remaining—entry into a shooting war. If om 
Government acts foolishly, slothtully, or otherwise un- 
wisely, we may find ourselves propelled into a global, 
nuclear war. The only way our citizens can keep an 
eve on their officials in this life-and-death issue is 
through alert, responsible news reporting. 


Pur Presipenr: In times of clear and present danger, 
the courts have held that even thé privileged rights of 
the First Amendment must yield to the public’s need 
lor national security. 


New York HERALD TRIBUNE: In days of peril espe- 
cially, the country needs more facts, not fewer. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL: President Kennedy’s insistence 
upon full, voluntary concern for national security by 
the nation’s press in these times, no less than in a hot 
war, is reasonable and proper. 


WittiAM RANDOLPH Hearst, ]R., The Hearst News:- 
papers: He makes clear that we are in a war. Having 
been a war correspondent, I can well understand the 
need lor security. 


THE PresipENtT: Should the press of America conside1 





and recommend the voluntary assumption of specific 
new steps or machinery, I can assure you that we will 
cooperate wholeheartedly with those recommenda- 
tions. 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER: It may be advisable from the 
standpoint of practical newspapering for the Govern- 
ment to organize an “office of cold war information” 
which would have no powers of censorship but could 
serve as a clearing house for queries from the press 
about what violates national security in specific cases. 


New York HERALD TRIBUNE: There is no need for 
further restrictive machinery. 


McKnicut: Our position is that there is no necessity 
for it at the moment... 


THE PRrsipeENT: Perhaps there will be no recommen- 
dations. Perhaps there is no answer to the dilemma 
faced by a free and open society in a cold and secret 
War. 





The Founders’ View 


The debate between journalists and government 
has been carried on since colonial days. Leonard W. 
Levy's Legacy of Suppression: Freedom of Speech and 
Press in Early American History (Harvard University 
Press) re-examined many of the assumptions widely 
held about the foundations of the free press. It is 


reviewed below by Louis M. Starr, historian and asso- 
ciate professor of journalism at Columbia. 


What did the founders of this republic mean by 
“freedom of the press’? Leonard W. Levy, who is Earl 
Warren Professor of American Constitutional Studies 
at Brandeis University and dean of its graduate school, 
provides an answer that would have disquieted Bran- 
deis, that will not sit well with Earl Warren, and that 
leaves the author himself rather shaken. He says they 
didn’t mean what we think they did. 

In his closely argued thesis, he contends that the 
founders had no intention of establishing the un- 
fettered right to criticise the government when they 
framed the First Amendment. 


Professor Levy’s argument, in essence, runs this way: 
English common law, with a few explicit exceptions 
like that pertaining to primogeniture, was carried 
lock, stock and barrel into American jurisprudence. 
Twelve states spelled this out, either in their consti- 








tutions or by statute, during and after the Revolution. 
In no instance that Professor Levy has been able to 
find did the framers of the Federal Constitution offer 
the slightest hint that English commun law as it 
applied to the press should be superseded. 

And what was the common law? According to Sir 
William Blackstone, its oracle, “The liberty of the 
press is indeed essential to the nature of a free state; 
but this consists in laying no previous restraints upon 
publications, and not in freedom from censure for 
criminal matter when published.” “Criminal matter,” 
the same commentary makes clear, included ‘any 
dangerous or offensive writings” that might be judged 
of a pernicious tendency” by the authorities. 


Freedom from prior restraint—from a licensing re- 
quirement, for example, or from pre-publication cen- 
sorship—was what this book contends the founders 
meant, then, by freedom of the press. This left intact 
the law of seditious libel, and the author shows that 
it was invoked frequently by the colonial assemblies 
and later by state legislatures, though seldom by the 
courts. Even after truth was admissible as a defense in 
seditious libel proceedings, Professor Levy points out, 
it was a thin reed, “truth” being, in many instances, 
a matter of political judgment. 

This puts an entirely new light upon what is usually 
recalled as the infamous Sedition Act of 1798. Profes- 
sor Levy considers that it “provoked American liber- 
tarians to formulate a broad definition of the meaning 
and scope of liberty of expression for the first time in 
our history.” Though he sets no date for the estab- 


lishment of press freedom as we know it today, this is 
the turning point. 


Notwithstanding the author’s squeamish fear ot 
being “condemned as an apostate from libertarian- 
ism,” he writes cogently, and he has given us all the 
theoretical discussion bearing upon his subject that 
dedicated research could bring to light. The difficulty, 
alas, is that he has turned his back on the realm of 
practice. There is no evidence in his copious footnotes 
that he examined a single colonial or early American 
newspaper file for evidence of the freedom, or lack of 
it, that concerned him. 

Thus he has written only half a book. The decisive 
reaction to the Sedition Act is simply incomprehensi- 
ble in Professor Levy’s context, for it can be under- 
stood only through knowledge of the press—specifically, 
of the degree of freedom in political comment that it 
had come to exercise (however frail its legal position 
in theory) since pre-Revolutionary times. A press that 
could indulge habitually in what one editor termed 
“epithetical rascality’” was a great deal less inhibited 
than Professor Levy has been led to believe. 

His conclusion, that our concept of press freedom 
evolved gradually rather than springing full blown 
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from the heads of the Founding Fathers, seems indis- 
putable. Their “studied imprecision” in writing the 
First Amendment, however, may have stemmed from 
a greater awareness of prevailing press practices than 
the author possesses. If they meant by “freedom of the 
press” what Professor Levy thinks they did, at least 
they had the good sense not to say so. 


The twang of honesty 


In Don’t Let Them Scare You: The Life and Times 
of Elmer Davis (J. B. Lippincott Company, 1961), 
Roger Burlingame portrays one of our era’s chief 
advocates of free, frank speech in journalism. Wallace 
Carroll, news editor in The New York Times Wash- 
ington bureau, who worked in Elmer Davis's Office of 
War Information, recalls his old chief with warmth. 


One day a few years ago, Elmer Davis and a triend 
were riding in a taxi to a meeting of the United 
Nations at Lake Success. At the stop lights, says Roger 
Burlingame, the driver would turn to look at them 
with a question mark on his face. At last he said: 

“| guess it’s none of my business but the voice ol 
one of you gentlemen is driving me crazy. It’s just like 
a voice I hear every night but I can’t place it.” 

On being told that the voice belonged to Elmer 
Davis, he struck the steering wheel and exclaimed: 

“That's it! You just wait till tonight. This evening 
when they turn on the radio, I’m going to tell my wife 
and nine kids that I drove Elmer Davis himself to 
Lake Success.” 

The Davis voice taken in the abstract was a thing 
to make the angels weep. Neither three years at 
Oxford nor four decades of Maryland rye taken in 
moderation ever mellowed it to any perceptible degree. 
It remained to the end pure Aurora, Indiana—flat, 
dry, and unregenerate. But it was a voice that could 
not be ignored or forgotten, and it carried as no other 
the ring of honesty and good sense. 

It is the virtue of Don’t Let Them Scare You that 
the authentic Davis voice comes out of its pages. 
Roger Burlingame has filled the book with quotations 
from Davis's letters, newspaper articles, essays and 
broadcasts. 

For the sake of a new generation it may be well to 
identify Elmer Davis. He was born at Aurora, Indiana, 
in 1890, and he went to Franklin College and then, 
as a Rhodes scholar, to Oxford. As a reporter for The 
New York Times he covered such events as the voyage 
of Henry Ford's “Peace Ship” to Europe in the First 
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World War and the Dempsey-Gibbons heavyweight 
championship fight. 

With the coming of World War II, his broadcasts 
of news and analysis over CBS five nights a week won 
him the affection and respect of millions of Americans. 
Six months after Pearl Harbor, Roosevelt put him in 
charge of the government’s information and propa- 
ganda services around the world as Director of the 
Office of War Information. After the war he returned 
to radio with ABC and established a unique reputa- 
tion with his calm, astringent broadcasts and essays 
during the McCarthyite hysteria of the 1950's. He died 
after a long crippling illness in 1958. 

Roger Burlingame, the author of twenty-five books 
of fiction, biography, and history, was a friend ol 
Davis, and he has written a friendly and largely un- 
critical biography. The important thing, however, is 
that any one who ever heard a Davis broadcast will 
rediscover something of the man—his courage, his 
honesty, his incomparable wit—in these pages. 

Burlingame sees Davis reaching the culmination of 
his career as journalist, public servant, and political 
essayist in the period of “inarticulate fear’’ that fol- 
lowed the second World War. This was the period, 
he reminds us, when Senator Joseph McCarthy ex- 
ploited the national hysteria over Communism. It was 
then that Elmer Davis wrote: 


The first and great commandment is, Don't let them 
scare you. For the men who are trying to do that to us are 
scared themselves. 


They are afraid that what they think will not stand 
critical examination; they are afraid that the principles on 
which this Republic was founded and has been conducted 
are wrong. They will tell you that there is a hazard in the 
freedom of the mind, and of course there is, as in any 
freedom. In, trying to think right you run the risk of 
thinking wrong. But there is no hazard at all, no uncei 
tainty, in letting somebody else tell you what to think; 
that is sheer damnation 


Elmer Davis was one of the few who spoke out from 
the first against McCarthy, and it must have been one 
of the satisfactions of his last unhappy years that he 
lived to see the decline of McCarthyism. 

After this book it remains for some one to distill 
the permanent wisdom that Elmer Davis still has to 

offer American journalism. In our windy and wordy 
business he was a paragon of brevity. Who else was 
ever able to compress all the day’s news of a world 
at war plus the shrewdest of commentaries into a 
broadcast that ran less than five minutes? He also was 
unequalled in the way he came to grips with the 
spurious objectivity that gives a lie or a shoddy halt- 
truth a free run of the air waves or news columns. 
Who could ever forget the arid question, the quiet but 
hilarious aside, by which he warned the listener: 
“Don’t let them fool you.” 








Out of his perennial contact with the aspirations of 
graduate journalism students Mr. Baker (Associate 
Dean of Columbia’s Graduate School of Journalism) 
has prepared this discussion of a troublesome quest'on: 
Is journalism an end in itself or only an avenue to 
more desirable things? The article is based on sec- 
tions of Mr. Baker’s book, The Christian as a Jour- 
nalist, to be published by Association Press. 


Ix assessing career motivation in journalists, two 
responses seem fairly consistent as persons in the 
profession state their reasons for entering it. “I wanted 
to write.”” That’s one. “I wanted to observe and work 
with people and understand them, and journalism 
seemed the best place for me to do those things satis- 
factorily for me.’’ That’s the other. Bring up the sub- 
ject sometimes in a bull session around a news room, 
and you will hear these responses stated in varying 
ways. You will also hear some others, but wanting to 
write and wanting to work with people are always 
constant: 


I suppose I wanted to be some kind of a leader in my 
community, and journalism was the best and quickest way 
for me to get to that position. 


I get some ego satisfaction, some sense of power, out of 
being “ahead of the event,” being first with the information 
that everyone else must have to be enlightened and intel- 
ligent. 


Law and medicine were not for me. Either my talents 
did not run in those directions, or I chose not to go 
through the necessary disciplines to be licensed in them. 
Hence, here I am in journalism. 


An accident only. My uncle wanted me to be a lawyer. 
My mother wanted me to go into Wall Street. But my 


father owned the newspaper. So here I am in journalism. 


I like to chase fire engines and romp around with 


or, the plight of the journalist 


RICHARD T. BAKER 


Second fiddle 





exciting events and exciting people. I suppose 1 don’t 
want to grow up. I want to play with life without getting 
too involved in it. 


As everyone undresses his psyche, you will hear 
comments like these. Almost always, however, the mo- 
tivations will return to the desire to write and the 
need for some kind of a relationship of power to other 
people. There is certainly something in a journalist 
that compels him to express himself with the written 
word. Whereas other people may express themselves 
manually, or artistically, or athletically, or orally, your 
inclination is to sit at your typewriter, summon up 
your thoughts and your argument, and go to work 
with written forms to express yourself. 

While this is a somewhat lone-wolf posture, your 
fascination with the ways mankind behaves places you 
back in the mainstream of social and _ political life. 
You want to understand people, how they function, 
what compels them, what they are individually and 
what are the forces that drive them. 

Nov examine those motivations. Aren't we really 
sayin that every journalist in his heart wants to be 
(1) « novelist, or (2) a politician? Or both? If you 
scratch a journalist, you are likely to find that he will 
confess both of these secret desires. He probably has 
a novel in the typewriter at home. He probably is 
fooling around on the edges of politics. Everyone 
knows that Henry Beetle Hough, a newspaperman, 
produces a steady stream of novels. It is not hard to 
recall Advise and Consent, the product of a Washing- 
ton newsman. You know that both President Kennedy 
and Henry Cabot Lodge began their careers as news- 
paper reporters, and that President Harding was a 
publisher from Marion, Ohio. You cannot fail to note 
the coinciding of interests among journalists, novelists 
and politicians. 


The implications in this unraveling of motivations 
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will disturb you occasionally. You will wonder about 
how serious and dedicated you are toward your calling. 
Is journalism a value in itself, or is it merely a tempo- 
rary situation on the road to something else? If your 
innermost desire is to be a novelist, why are you fool- 
ing around in journalism? Get an attic and go to work 
on your novel. If you really want to wield the power 
of politics, why hang around in the press gallery? Find 
a precinct and get to work. 

But, you will say, the motivations are more com- 
plicated than that. “I don’t really want to be a novel- 
ist. I don’t think I can be a novelist. I don’t think I 
know enough about life. I need to see more of it. 
Furthermore, I’ve got to earn a living, and journalism 
is a way to keep eating while I observe life and people 
and prepare for the Great American Novel I may 
someday write.” 

All of this confession makes journalism sound like 
a second-class occupation. Others may aspire to and 
achieve the virtuoso ranks, but you have contented 
yourself with playing second fiddle. It is your lot to 
be the hack. You dwell with the commonplace. 
Posterity (a generally disagreeable group) will not 
remember you. All of this is somewhat sad and waste- 
ful, but there you are. Stuck with, your second choice. 

The same complications exist with those of you who 
have a lust for politics. “Not really,” you will say. “I 
like it here on Mount Olympus where I can fire my 
thunderbolts in all directions and be safe about it. 
‘Too many compromises if you get into the heat of 
political maneuvering. I can be tidier and more ideal- 
istic from my distance. I love politics, hut the road 
is too long and too rough to get into it. My way is a 
shortcut to get close to the seats of the mighty, if 
never to sit there myself.” 

Again, one feels the hints of second-class status. 
Others may rise to power, make the decisions and take 
the credit or blame for them, touch history and leave 
their mark upon it. You are writing a descant to the 
main melodic line, fiddling away in the alto section. 
You echo their pronouncements and record their de- 
cisions. They are the stars. You’re a member of the 
junior varsity. 

Leo Rosten, in a penetrating study of the psyche of 
journalists, his book called The Washington Corre- 
spondents, summed up these motives that place the 
journalist close to but apart from the politician. He 
mentioned “the desire to startle and expose” and “the 
opportunity to project personal hostilities and feelings 
of injustice on public persons under the aegis of 
‘journalistic duty,’ and he spoke of “the inner drives 
for ‘action,’ plus inner ‘anxieties about accepting the 
consequences of action.” 

“There is a sense of invulnerability attached to 
newspaper work,” Mr. Rosten wrote. “Journalism 
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represents a world within a world. Reporters derive 
a vicarious pleasure in experiencing the excitement ot 


events as observers, not participants, without personal 
risk in the outcome of those events.” 

The long road through law school, or seminary, and 
the longer one through medical school, the intensity 
of specialization, the cramming and the books, the 
expense—you may look at these requirements and con- 
clude that journalism is the “‘easiest’’ profession to get 
into. (Again, the alto violin.) The license to practice 
journalism is free, both in fact and in law, and jour- 
nalism is a comfortable route to prolfessional status. 

The fact that these questions and doubts exist is 
important, and no one dismisses them lightly. But 
they are a kind of introspective brooding that avails 
little and does not need to be. Journalism is not a 
second-choice calling. It plays accompaniment to no 
one’s starring role. It stands on its own solid trunk, 
rooted in noble traditions and bringing forth its own 
good fruit in season. 

Consider this hack literature that you produce. 
“Journalism,” says Louis Lyons, “requires a lean, 
muscular prose that marches on strong verbs to clear, 
precise statements of facts.’’ That’s a nice sentence. 
Novelists should deserve as much. Indeed, the crisp, 
virile, natural prose of journalism has become norma- 
tive for the age of letters that we live in. 


Read Hemingway, or Dos Passos, or the best of the 
war novelists, most of the most belle of belles lettres. 
Their stylistic mark is journalistic. Who’s copying 
whom? Who's playing first violin, anyhow? As you 
would summarize the cycles of English style from 
Chaucer to the present, from plain to ornate, you 
would have to classify modern literature as plain, 
blunt, Anglo-Saxon, journalistic. The penny-a-liner in 
the news room has had some influence upon the liter 
ature of his day. 


John Ciardi has an essay to writers that appeared in 
the Saturday Review for December 15, 1956. In it he 
discusses what they must learn and some of the ele- 
mentary functions they must perform. Devotion to the 
fact is one of the demands he makes upon a writer. 
Mentioning Robert Frost, he writes: 

“His own poems are full of stunning examples ot 
the central truth that good writers deal in information, 
and that even the lofty acreages of poetry are sown to 
fact." He then quotes the opening lines of Frost’s 
“Mending Wall,” and adds these words: 


I intend no elaborate critique of this passage. I want 
simply to make the point that it contains as much specific 
information about stone walls as one could hope to find in 
a Department of Agriculture pamphlet... . 


Good writers have always dealt with fact and infor- 





mation, and a journalist need feel no shame that he 
deals with the same things. A scrivener, detailing in 
the heat of the day the facts of a town budget, is 
engaged in no different work from that of a Heming- 
way, putting down in intricate detai] the facts about 
a mountain pass in the Guadarrama range. 

The last word, and a delightful word, in defense of 
the “journalistic craft” has been said by Alistair Cooke 
in his foreword to The Bedside Guardian, an anthol- 
ogy of daily journalistic pieces put together from the 
pages of The Guardian of Manchester. If you feel 
troubled about your second-class status as a writer of 
the news, you should read the whole foreword. He 
wyites: 


There is a very odd and enduring contradiction be- 
tween the prejudice of the intelligentsia that today's jou 
nalism is a debased form of literature and history and the 
steady belief of historians that yesterday’s journalism is 
one of the most authentic of documentary sources, . . . 

Yet the sensitive hacks scraping a living between the 
definitive biography or the big novel keep on telling us 
that journalism is one of the enemies of promise and that 
nothing dissipates the mobilizing of one’s best energies so 
much as the thousand-word dispatch, the five-hundred- 
word review, the fifteen-minute broadcast. Meanwhile the 
historians (who privately share this contempt for journal- 
ists alive and kicking) go on salvaging, as precious arti- 
facts of dead cultures, Defoe'’s account of fish-curing at 
Bideford, W. H. Russell's dispatches from the American 
Civil War, Pepys on almost everything from the taste of 
an indifferent dinner to the glance of a pretty girl in 
church, 

There is a strong strain of snobbery in this... Pepys 
and Defoe, after all, were hardly literature in their day. 
One was a fussy gossip, the other a time-serving pam 
phleteer, a hind let loose. Yet, like all good journalists, 
they kept their eves on the object, and today no synthetic 
hisjorical account of the Great Plague, put together from 
no matter. how many contemporary documents, can com- 
pete in’ dreadful accuracy with Defoe's jottings in his 
journal about a teen-age girl moaning in an alley-way 
or a desperate father scrawling the fateful cross on his 
front door... . 

My argument against the Enemies of Promise mourners 
must be, then, that either they cannot recognize one 
species of literature on the wing but must wait for it to be 
pinned and classified and preserved in amber; or that they 
are ignorant of the peculiar and demanding craft of 
journa.ism, in an age which is, above all preceding others, 
the age of the journalist. 


Mr. Cooke then invites the reader’s attention to the 
pieces that will follow in the janthology. “Let us use 
them to honor,” he writes, “the writer who must say 
what is on his mind against the twilight’s deadline, 
the professional scribbler who stands or falls by his 
ability to see clearly and to write fast, and who must 
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learn to overcome the nagging, self-conceit of the 
‘serious’ full-time writer, whose ‘craven scruple of 
thinking too precisely on the event’ is too often 
rationalized as an itch for perfection.”’ 

Comparing “the ‘serious’ novelist or biographer in 
his cloister and the reporter filing his daily dispatch, 
sometimes with the wind of the world in his face,” 
Mr. Cooke goes on: 

Ihe disparity between the quality of their stuff is still 
no more or less than that between two men of different 
talent; it has very little to do with the accidental binding 
of one man's pieces into a book and the scattering of the 
other man’s pieces into a hundred issues of his paper 

My main point is that journaiisin is good and bad; it 
is not bad because it is journalism but because it is abom- 
inably written; that is to say, its material is tritely ob- 
served, crudely felt, and foggily communicated. The same 
may be said of a great many medical papers, historical 
monographs, and nearly all sociological treatises. In truth, 
the journalist is merely the scapegoat of all professionals 
who put pen to paper. 


You should feel some reassurance in Mr. Cooke's 
picture of the newsman, “against the twilight’s dead- 
line,” and “with the wind of the world in his face,” 
batting out his snatch of literature, his moment of 
history. 

The late Meyer Berger, reporter extraordinary for 
The New York Times, sent to cover a funeral, came 
back with a snatch of literature and a moment ol 
history. He wrote: 


The first war dead from Europe came home yesterday. 
The harbor was steeped in Sabbath stillness as they came 
in on the morning tide in 6,248 coffins in the hold of the 
transport Joseph V. Connolly. 

One coffin, borne from the ship in a caisson, moved 
through the city’s streets to muffled drumbeats and slow 
cadenced marches, and 400,000. New Yorkers along the 
route and at a memorial service in Central Park paid it 
the tribute of reverent silence and unhidden tears. 

Ihe transport Joseph V. Connolly broke through the 
haze outside the Narrows at 9 A.M., a shadowy hulk all 
gray and tan, with a funeral wreath at her forepeak. 
Nothing moved on her decks. The coffin picked out for tt 


service, guarded by men at attention, was out on the boat 


deck. 


And so the reporter went on through the facts and 
details, the feelings and moods, to tell his story of the 
return of the war dead from Europe. Flecked with 
poetry, hints of alliteration and the long dactylic 
measures of the slow, dirgelike march, the story mar- 
shalled its facts and performed its communicative job 
in a cloak of beauty. No writer on earth could wish 
for more than that. 
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._ A SURVEY: 
How now, sacred cow? 


Presumably, every publisher, editor, and reporter 
deals even-handedly with every piece of news, allot- 
ting it its proper place in the ultimate scheme of the 
day’s events. Yet it is part of the common knowledge 
of newspapermen that on many papers certain kinds 
of items receive special treatment — either inflating 
them beyond their worth or suppressing them. 

These specially handled items—colloquially known 
as “sacred cows’—may or may not be stated policy; 
sometimes they represent no more than an individual 
phobia—for example, the New York paper apparently 
obsessed with holes in the streets. Moreover, they may 
or may not be detrimental to the quality of the paper. 

In order to reveal a cross-section of this lore, the 
Review asked its correspondents to submit any such 
specimens of policies of which they had _ personal 
knowledge. This preliminary survey, admittedly only 
a small, exposed part of the habits of news selection 
on American papers, indicates that few papers are, in 
reporters’ eyes, free of “sacred cows.” The most dis- 
tressing thing about the list submitted is not that the 
pet items represent special favors to pressure groups, 
. but that editors too easily make their own predilec- 
tions into universal rules. In other words, editors ap- 
pear to have difficulty in stepping outside of personal 
values and preferences into a values of worth to the 
community. 

Above the idiosyncratic level, there are also a 
number of points in common. Most of the papers 
noted have set policies on such police stories as 
drunken-driving arrests. They lean toward stringency 
—even to the point of printing a publisher's arrest 
on the front page, as a midwestern and a southern 
paper did. The soft spots in stated policy are often a 
response to pressure from religious or ethnic groups 
in a community. A border-state paper, for example, 
has a permanent ban on news touching birth control 
or racial violence. 
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CORRESPONDENTS’ REPORTS AND SURVEYS 


In the main, though, the “sacred cows” are surpris- 
ingly petty, and worth considering as an offense only 
in light of the fact that editors and publishers care 
about them deeply enough to enforce them. It is hard 
to take seriously a dislike of snakes or a liking for 
flower-show results. 

They are so slight, in fact, that in many cases the 
correspondents wrote that they believed that the 
general reader was unaware of them at all. Still, the 
general reader cannot be expected to know what news 
was excluded or crowded out to make room for a 
“sacred gow.” To the extent that they befog the news 
columns or offer special privilege to an editor or an 
editor’s friends, they must be deplored. 

Below are excerpts from the correspondents’ reports 
to the Review. Because there is no way of establish- 
ing conclusive proof of some of the items, names of 
papers and cities are deleted. 


“Dullest stuff in the world” 

On one local paper, each editor belong to a different 
service club, and each service club and its members 
receive preferred treatment. The publisher belongs to 
Lions, the editor to Kiwanis, and the managing editor 
to Rotary. Two of them are members of Scottish Rite 
and the Shrine. As a result Scottish Rite and Shrine 
news is always front-page news, though it is often 
the dullest stuff in the world. 

The editor does not like snakes, so there can be no 
news of snakes (and never a picture of a snake!) in 
the newspaper. The only time this rule was broken 
was when a python was terrorizing the citizens of a 
nearby city. 

The opposition paper has a better attitude toward 
service clubs. Neither the editors nor the top reporters 
belong to them—and they are discouraged from join- 
ing them. But there are plenty of sacred cows. There 


is a well-known list of people the staff may never men- 
tion by name in a news story. One man of promi- 
nence made a pun on the editor’s name one day and 
the man’s name has not been used in the paper since. 
There is a joke on the staff that when the man dies, 
the lead will say: ‘““A prominent merchant died in a 
local hospital today.” 


“The purpose is worthwhile” 

The local paper has a number of sacred cows. One, 
which may be unusual, is the standing rule of printing 
all drunken-driving cases as soon as the driver has 
been charged and/or arraigned. The object, of course, 
is to discourage drunken driving. An employee was 
once fined for suggesting that such a story be omitted. 

I know of two reporters who had the misfortune 
to crack up on a “‘safe-driving day” several years ago. 
Their names ran on the front page, and they were 
identified as coming from the paper. 

Another perennial is the local university and a local 
school of arts. The reason is that trustees of both insti- 


tutions are directors of the newspaper. This in turn , 


has forced the paper to give equal coverage to other 
institutions in fairness. The effect seems to be rather 
beneficial. 

Generally, sacred cows on this paper are worthy 
ones. They may treat certain institutions and organi- 
zations a little too tenderly for it to be called strictly 
objective reporting, but the purpose is worthwhile. 

The paper, however, is terribly cautious. One ex- 
ample of this caution is that it never quotes police as 
saying a death is suicide, but always waits until the 
medical examiner says it is. The reason is our large 
Roman Catholic community. This practice may be all 
to the good. 


“Show winners and bird counts” 

As far as police and court news is concerned, the 
local paper prints it all. I know of no instance in 
which a drunken-driving arrest or any similar thing 
has been suppressed. An important editor’s son made 
page 1 a couple of times when he was in high school 
—he got caught speeding. His father was not identified 
by job, but the name and home address were printed. 
A photographer made page 3 when he was arrested for 
drunken driving about a year ago. The policy of 
printing all such news is of long standing. 

The local paper’s sacred cows run to rose shows, 
dog shows, and the Audubon Society. It publishes 
great agate lists of show winners and bird counts. 
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Reporters here resent the broad coverage given these 
enterprises, which are pets of top editors’ wives. Many 
similar groups with equal membership get turned 
down when they seek extra space. 


“I know it’s silly” 

I was once sent to interview a minor dignitary from 
the Middle East who specialized in the most erudite 
economic matters, which not one reader in thousands 
could have cared about, with the following comment 
from an assistant city editor: “I know it’s silly, but 
Mr. X [the advertising manager] likes Iraq.” 

On the other side, I know of at least one Case in 
which an advertiser, arrested for drunken driving, 
threatened to pull his ads from two local papers if 
they ran a story. Both did, despite the threat. So far 
as I know, the ads stayed. 


“No news” 

A much talked-about item that failed to make the 
papers in a large Southwestern city this spring was 
the arrest of the man who became mayor. The episode 
occurred immediately preceding a run-off election for 
the post, and the man’s opponent got a lot (but not 
quite enough) mileage out of repeating the story 
orally. 

The most widely accepted version of why the item 
was never printed was that the mayor-to-be was in 
the company of the vice-president of the local morn- 
ing paper, who decided that there was no news in the 
fact that a leading candidate for mayor was arrested 
on a drunk-and-disorderly charge. The mayor's ver- 
sion, later related to me personally, was that he was 
not drunk or disorderly but that other people at the 
same place—a coftee-house—were. 


“What we would normally run” 

I have never run across an incident on a daily news- 
paper with which I am familiar where the newspapen 
deliberately attempted to withhold information of an 
unsavory nature about the community’s leaders or 
newspaper executives’ friends. 

[ can contribute one example to the contrary. In 
1958, while I was acting city editor on a sizeable 
prairie-state daily, the editor apparently became in- 
toxicated one evening and was arrested for assault and 
battery of an 18-year-old airman. This information 
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was kept quiet by the chief of police for two nights 
and one day. On the morning of the second day, my 
police reporter came from headquarters with the 
rumor that the editor was in some kind of difficulty. 
I went to ihe managing editor. He asked me what I 
thought we would normally run if the incident had 
involved someone else in a position comparable to the 
editor's. I said a 6- or 7-inch story on Page 1. The 


managing editor said O.K., and that’s what we ran. 


“Playing it by ear” 

[ have noted an occasional tendency to play down 
certain stories, or to eliminate certain facts in them. 
The question of course is one of motive. For example: 
Che editor of a small-town daily had a story about 
two commercial airline pilots arrested on drunk and 
disorderly charges. He used the story, naming the pair 
but deleting the fact they were pilots and the name ol 
the airline. Apparently his motive was to protect the 
pilots from losing their jobs. 

There are various cases of this type that fall into 
the “playing it by ear’ category rather than any set 
policy. | know one metropolitan daily in this area 
that plays down stories about prominent people and 
big advertisers when adverse news is involved—prints 
them, that is, but without big headlines. 

All I am saying is that the question is broader and 
more subtle than just sacred cows. Not just whether 
a story’s printed, but where and how it is printed. 
Not just unwritten policies but fundamental view- 
points or reflexes. 


“A crazy quilt” 

The largest local paper has more “sacred cows” that 
must get into the paper than must be kept out. Stores 
receive heavy coverage (often in news columns) for 
their promotional stunts. Social news about store 
executives and other advertisers is also given more 
space than it deserves. Reporters are often instructed 
to mark stories of this type “must.” Yet, despite the 
paper's frequently servile attitude toward advertisers, 
it recently put on the front page—to the surprise ol 
the staff—a story about the suicide of the public rela- 
tions director of a big department store. 

The only instance { have heard about the killing 
of a story concerned a piece written by a reporter on 
the suburban desk. I understand that the story was 
about a meeting held by Negroes in a suburb. The 
meeting had been called to protest an incident in 
which the police had stopped a group of Negro girls 
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one night and allegedly detained them longer than 
was necessary. The city editor would not run an ac- 
count of the meeting and is said to have told the 
reporter: ‘What are you trying to do, stir up trouble?” 

It is difhcult to provide much concrete data on 
“sacred cows.” But the paper apparently lacks edi- 
torial direction and editorial policy (written and un- 
written) is like a crazy quilt. One never knows what 
will happen. 


“Several topics set him off” 

Of the two local papers, one seems to be compara- 
tively free of “sacred cows.” The other shows the 
marks of the several topics that set the editor off— 
liquor is one, trees, Frank Lloyd Wright, and the 
damned Republicans are others. Regardless of news 
value, Wright's surviving disciples get abundant space. 


PAUL VEBLEN: 
Uncovering Birchers 


In response to a query from the Review, Mr. Veblen, 
executive editor of the Santa Barbara News-Press pre- 
sents the following explanation of how a medium- 
sized (circulation 30,500) newspaper became the first 
im the country to publish a major exposé of the John 
Birch Society. 


SANTA BARBARA 

Thomas M. Storke, one of that venerable but dwin- 
dling breed called personal journalists, will be 85 years 
old on November 23. He has published his own daily 
newspaper in Santa Barbara, California, since January 
1, 1901. Through his newspaper and personal leader- 
ship, he has accomplished wonders for the city in 
which he was born. Thanks largely to his efforts, for 
example, the public owns three miles of Santa Barbara 
beaches. His foresight helped bring to reality a 205,- 
(00-acre-foot reservoir that ensures an adequate water 
supply for Santa Barbara for years to come. His 
achievements have had one thing in common: None 
was accomplished without a fight. 

But Tom Storke, a Democratic publisher of an inde- 
pendent newspaper in a heavily Republican communi- 
ty, has never ducked a fight. Typically, he and his 
newspaper, the Santa Barbara News-Press, got into a 
new one this past spring, this time against the John 
Birch Society. This is how the fracas came about: 


Late in 1960, it became increasingly evident that 


McCarthyism was not dead in the United States, and 
particularly not in Santa Barbara. Its latest manifesta- 
tion, the John Birch Society, had come to town. Santa 
Barbara educators began getting telephone calls— 
anonymous, of course — calling them Communists. 
Parents who had joined the John Birch Society were 
telling their children to report any “Red” tendencies 
they noticed in their teachers. Parishioners were being 
asked to question the loyalty of their church leaders. 
Emotional anti-Communist letters, following almost 
identical lines and obviously inspired by a_ single 
source, were flooding the News-Press. 

The News-Press assigned a reporter, Hans Engh, 
to learn what he could about the John Birch Society, 
whose name had been:connected with these activities. 
He had trouble cracking the secrecy surrounding the 
society's local operations, organization and member- 
ship. But after weeks of digging and research he was 
able to write two comprehensive articles. 

Still there remained an important question—should 
the articles be published? On one side of the scales 
were these considerations: Every American is entitled 
to his own political opinion. Furthermore, the anti- 
Communist objectives of the Birchers are laudable, 
no matter what their methods may be. 


But there were other, more important considera- 
tions. The public was seeing manifestations of activi- 
ties of the John Birch Society, but most Santa Bar- 
barans probably did not know the society existed. It 
would make strategy in private but take action in 
public only through individuals, not as an organiza- 
tion. The public had a right to know about it. 

The News-Press published its two articles on Jan- 
uary 22 and 23, 1961. Immediately the John Birch 
Society charged “smear,” although its story had been 
told dispassionately and almost entirely in the words 
of the leaders and members, and literature of the 
society itself. The articles brought the society into the 
arena of public discussion, but the air did not clear. 
So the News-Press decided to say what it thought of 
the organization’s tactics. 

The editorial words were not complimentary. They 
were prefaced by Storke’s recollection that in the days 
of early California, tar and feathers would have 
awaited a man brash enough to hang the label ol 
traitor on our President. The editorial, which Storke 
knew would strain some of his friendships of many 
years’ standing, was accompanied by a News-Press 
statement of positive, democratic principles. 

We let fly, and then braced for the attacks. They 
came, all right. But with them came a miracle. The 
people in the middle—the people who rarely speak 
up publicly or write letters to the editor—were moved 
to an overwhelming response. 

Two days after the editorial was published on its 
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front page, the News-Press printed more than eight 
columns of letters on the subject—every one it had 
received. All but three praised the News-Press. During 
the following week sixteen columns more of letters 
were published. Not all of the writers were sympa- 
thetic to the News-Press position, to put it mildly. 
But the intense public discussion brought a change 
in the city’s atmosphere. Within four days, requests 
poured in for 5,000 reprints of the John Birch articles 
and editorials. 

What has been the results of the News-Press stand? 

The society, by the admission of one of its own 
officers, has had trouble recruiting members in Santa 
Barbara. Teachers and ministers are breathing more 
easily in the knowledge that they have support. Those 
who have been attacked have fought back, knowing 
that they are not standing alone. 

There has even been a strange absence of Birch 
activity in the current school board and school tax 
increased campaign, although similar campaigns in 
other communities, such as Wichita, Kansas, and 
Santa Ana, California, have brought bitter conflict. 

And what has been the result as far as the News- 
Press is concerned? We lost a half-dozen angry sub- 
scribers—far fewer than we expected to lose. But we 
gained at least that many new ones who said they 
wanted to read regularly a newspaper willing to speak 
its mind. 

As John Birch activities have spread throughout the 
country, letters have come in by the dozens asking 
about the situation here. Many of the writers have 
commented that it must be dangerous for a relatively 
small newspaper to take a stand on such an issue. 

It was not done without soul searching, I assure 
them. Furthermore, Santa Barbara probably has not 
heard the last of the John Birch Society. But the 
results of the first round have been encouraging. 


Survival course 


SAN FRANCISCO 
During his experiment in broadcasting news all 
day, A. J. Krisik, president of station KFAX, said: 
“People seek information. They want to know. When 
you ask them, 70 per cent pick news as their favorite 
program. And San Francisco is a good radio town—in 
the top four or five in the country. But I know this: 
I could have come in here with an armload of records 
and I'd have a lot more money in the bank.” 
KFAX now has added music to its schedule. 
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ELMO ROPER: 
The press and the tractors 


The following excerpts, touching on a secondary 
incident in one of the country’s most difficult prob- 
lems in international relations, are from “The U. S. 
Press and the Tractor Deal,’ which appeared in the 
Saturday Review communications supplement for 
August 12, 1961. 


For a time after Fidel Castro put forth his tractors- 
for-prisoners demand, it looked as if the exchange 
would go through. An eminent committee, consisting 
of Eleanor Roosevelt, Milton Eisenhower, and Walter 
Reuther, was formed. They had the quiet, but by 
no means secret, backing of President Kennedy, and 
they secured thousands of contributions. But then, 
at the last minute Fidel Castro sharply and unreason- 
ably raised his demands, and the Committee refused 
to go along with these new demands. 

If that is your understanding of approximately 
what happened on the lamented tractors-for-prisoners 
exchange, it is very much like the impression of 

-nearly everyone with whom I have talked. (The 
opinion-research firm with which I am associated has 
not done a survey on the matter.) 

The fact of the matter is that this is not what 
happened at all on the tractors-for-prisoners exchange. 
Fidel Castro, while he can be criticized for many 
things, including making the demand in the first 
place, cannot be criticized for raising his demands. 
A review of the New York Times stories, and, it 
should be added, a careful review of them, will show 
what actually happened. 

The New York Times printed an AP story, date- 
lined May 17, which said that Premier Castro offered 
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to “exchange his prisoners ... for 500 bulldozers from 
the United States.” The same story quoted Fidel 
Castro as saying, “If President Kennedy says they are 
his friends and he loves them so much, let him send 
500 bulldozers and we will send them back.” The 
subheadline said, “Will exchange invaders for 500 
bulldozers, he says.’’ Note that the word was “bull- 
dozers,” not “tractors.” 

On May 22 the New York Times stated that the 
newly formed Committee hoped to “raise almost 
$2,000,000 through volunteered contributions to pur- 
chase the tractors.” Note that here the word is 
“tractors,” but note also that it is not Castro’s word. 

[Mr. Roper then reviews Times stories between May 
22 and June 16 to document that: (1) the original 
proposal by the Cuban prisoner delegation to the 
United States was for “500 D-8-Super Caterpillar 
tractors or equivalent models;” (2) this was the 
next-to-largest model made by Caterpillar and was 
used, according to the Times, “as a construction 
bulldozer;” (3) the total cost of supplying these 
heavy-duty machines “could run as high as $20,000,000 
if Premier Castro insists upon receiving the ex- 
tremely large, track type of bulldozer suggested in 
his original proposal;” (4) it was the American 
Committee that switched the negotiations to 500 agri- 
cultural tractors costing between $2 million and $3 
million. | . 

On June 16 in a story headlined, “Tractor Experts 
Return with Castro’s New Demands,” the Times 
said, “Yesterday he (Castro) said he would go along 
with the committee’s offer to supply small farming 
tractors, but he added a costly provision: the small 
tractors, not including transportation expenses, would 
have to cost $28,000,000, the figure he assigned to 
the bulldozers.” At this point the only discrepancy 
in dollar figures was that Castro placed a $28,000,000 
valuation on the 500 bulldozers; whereas the manufac- 
turers of those bulldozers placed a $20,000,000 valu- 
ation on them. The Times reported, “when asked 


about the $28,000,000 estimated cost of the tractors, 
Ulises Carbo, leader of the prisoner delegation,‘ re- 
plied: ‘The tractors are worth $28,000,000 in Cuba; 
they are much cheaper here.’ ” 

The “new demands” which the Times headlined 
actually constituted acceptance by Castro of the trac- 
tor Committee’s condition that they would not send 
bulldozers which could be used for military purposes, 
but would only send agriculfural tractors. Castro did 
not accede to the Committee’s proposal of 500 such 
tractors, but rather stuck with the dollar valuation 
he placed on his original demand, which when con- 
verted to smaller agricultural tractors meant signifi- 
cantly more than 500. This the New York Times 
labeled, “new demands.” But their treatment of it 
was mild as compared with what others did. Spe- 
cifically, the New York Herald Tribune put in its 
headlines, “Fidel Ups ‘Ransom’ Tenfold.” Life mag- 
azine said, “Castro also upped his ransom for 1173 
captured rebels. A U. S. team for the Tractors for 
Freedom Committee had come with a promise of 
$2.5 million worth of tractors. Castro gleefully sent 
them home with a fresh demand for $28 million 
worth.” 

If you were like the many people with whom I 
have talked who genuinely thought that Castro re- 
neged on his own proposal and raised his demands, 
it is easy to see how you arrived at that conclusion 
in light of such reporting of the happenings. The 
handling of the “tractors” exchange by a large seg- 
ment of the nation’s press (the New York Times, 
the New York Herald Tribune, and Life are not 
alone) was at least loose and misleading, if not 
actually irresponsible. The fact that Americans are 
always receptive to liking the good guys and booing 
the bad guys and that Castro is a “bad guy” does not 
excuse the press for distorting what acually happened. 
In fact the press might well consider it a special 
responsibility to present the facts all the more clearly 
when the bad guy is not at fault. Obviously I don’t 
mean that Castro was not at fault in making his 
original demand. I merely mean that he did not 
change his terms. It is comforting to Americans to 
think that we are right and our adversaries are wrong, 
and the press can find a ready market for such 
stories. Lut in a democracy such as ours, which de- 
pends for its ultimate success on a well-informed elec- 
torate, it is essential that the “free press” of which 
we boast be also an objective press that reports the 
facts honestly. Castro is diffcult enough to deal with 
when he is clearly understood. He will be impossible 
to deal with if he is misunderstood as a result of the 
way our press reports the facts. 

In and of itself the impression created by the 
press reports of the tractor incident may not be 
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particularly harmful. But it is an‘ example of the 
power the press has both to inform and to misinform, 
and hence it underlines the tremendous responsibility 
the press must bear for seeing that the facts, both 
pleasant and unpleasant, are fairly and objectively 
presented to the public. 





BERNARD M. KILGORE: 
Why experts? 


A major problem facing both journalism and jour- 
nalism education: What part, if any, does the specialist 
have in newspaper work? My. Kilgore, president of 
The Wall Street Journal, speaks a word for the gen- 
eralist at a time when training for expertise is in the 
ascendant. It is dvawn from an address he delivered in 
San Francisco in February, 1961. 


There is, I think, a serious misunderstanding or mis- 
conception around about us with respect to the needs 
of newspaper journalism and the opportunities that 
exist within it. In mentioning this, I know for sure 
that I will step on some toes. 

What I am talking about now is this business of 
urging high-level specialization in journalism. You've 
heard of it, I’m sure; you may have taken part in it. 
My contention is that this is a mistake. If it isn’t 
100 per cent wrong it is so fundamentally wrong that 
the exact percentage doesn’t make any difference. 

The idea that journalism is calling today for spe- 
cialists—such as foreign correspondents, science ex- 
perts, business writers, Washington correspondents— 
feeds on the idea that there are only a few great news- 
papers and the only worthwhile newspapers are the 
big ones. 

At any rate, it is quite apparen* to almost anybody 
who will take a careful look that the only place for 
“experts” in one field or another to find employment 
is on the big newspapers or possibly the press associ- 
ations. At best, this means only a few dozen sources 
of employment. 

But that’s not the real reason I think the whole 
idea is wrong. I can claim to speak with a certain 
amount of inside knowledge in the field of specializa- 
tion. The Wall Street Journal in some respects is a 
specialized newspaper. If any paper, for example, was 
looking for business writers or Washington experts or 
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foreign correspondents in the future, we should cer- 
tainly be such a paper. As a practical matter, I’m sure 
the Journal will need such talent and experience. 

But alas for the advocates of specialization and high- 
level special training, we will not expect to find the 
talent we need in that direction at all. I don’t know 
how many times I've had to tell people that we are 
not looking for economists or statisticians or bankers 
or whatnot. We run a newspaper. 

Based on a certain amount of experience and an 
uncertain amount of observation I have concluded 
that newspaper talent—the talent that can observe 
and organize and write—can be applied to any field 
in which events are taking place. I don’t mean to say 
that background and experience are worthless—of 
course not. But specialization is something else again 
and I doubt its usefulness. 

This would be particularly and doubly true of the 
beginner in journalism. The boy or girl who gets 
all through with special education and then an- 
nounces a willingness to accept employment only as a 
foreign correspondent or a business writer cuts down 
sharply, I think, on the chance of getting a job and 
learning something about newspaper work. This is 
too bad, because willingness to make special efforts to 
get special training might indicate a real interest in 
the field. 

I don’t know how this specialization talk got started. 
Partly the journalism schools are to blame, I suppose. 
Well-meaning, but not well informed, vocational 
guidance people may be doing it. Guidance in the 
newspaper field is not very good at best. Some editors 
have talked this way and so have a good many news- 
paper publishers. 

We need a better understanding of the real nature 
of newspaper work. We have to understand our own 
industry. Just as I think we ought to stop talking and 
thinking in terms of big newspapers, we ought to try 
to understand the function of the newspaper and its 
staff. 

Almost by definition a good reporter is a generalist. 
He has a talent for seeking out the new, the un- 
expected, the unusual and perhaps even the complica- 
ted. If he isn’t that sort of a fellow, if he hasn’t that 
sort of interest and that sort of talent, I don’t think 
he can make a good reporter. . . . 


A short history 


The completely untrue implication is made that 
newspapers are getting worse. Our earliest newspapers 
nad almost no local reporting and they merely copied 
essays... papers carried little tresh news but were 
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dingy, poorly printed, dripping with vitriol. News- 
men were overworked and underpaid. Advertisers 
controlled policy. Stories were left out if they offended 
advertisers or groups of readers. Yet today we have 
critics who praise the quantity of papers... without 
thought of quality. Those past biased and bigoted 
days are described as the golden age, the good old days. 
In the newspaper business, we are stuck with this 
parcntage. | am not proud of it.—Paul Block, Jy., in 
an address in New York, November, 1960. 





MELVIN J. LASKY: 
A new “power of the press” 


In an article devoted largely to a discussion of the 
performance of the press in the time of Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy, Melvin J]. Lasky offered the following 
assessment of the growing role of the press in govern- 
ment and our lack of knowledge of this role. Mr. 
Lasky, co-editor of Encounter, first: published his 
article, “The Truth, The Lie and the Press,” in The 
New Leader for October 3, 1960. 


Ours has been called the Era of Journalism, and one 
does not have to look very far to be impressed and 
even overwhelmed by the evidence. How powertul are 
bankers and brokers when a city or financial editor 
has the confidence of millions of readers who are also 
investors and shareholders? How effective is the 
authority of ministers and governors when public 
opinion can only really be swayed by the men who 
control the headlines and the news? A roving reporter 
from Germany decides to publish a rash and _ill- 
considered remark olf a French general and there is, 
as a direct consequence, a governmental crisis in Paris 
and a minor civil war in Algiers. An American cor- 
respondent is given a “leak’’ about alleged Bunde- 
swehr military bases in Spain and there follows an 
important crisis among NATO allies and a serious 
worsening of Anglo-German relations. 

Nor is this a mere matter of occasional scoops and 
sensations. The press is called, in the ponderous jar- 
gon of our day, “the media of mass communication,” 
but the enormous press corps, with its reporters, cor- 
respondents, columnists, resident and roving editors, 
experts and special representatives, is no longer a 
simple ‘‘medium.” It continues to convey but also, 
more and more, to control. That a Press Lord has 
genuine power is, of course, not a new thing. But this 
power has now become democratized and shared by 


every once-lowly representative in the corridors ol 
world affairs. 

If there is such a thing as ‘“‘a power elite,” the 
gentlemen of the press, both in Europe and in Ameri- 
ca, have been moving pretty close to its center. More 
often than not, it is they who serve as the watchdogs 
of democratic institutions—rather than the traditional 
government committees who offer too little too late. 
It is they, and not government printing offices, who 
announce public policies to the nation. It is they, 
and not party organizers and platform orators, who 
exercise an influence on popular moods and electoral 
voting trends. It is they, far more than any foreign 
minister, who set the context for the foreign relations 
which are to be conducted with friends and enemies. 

We have known, in history, oligarchy and theocracy, 
plutocracy and rule of the Third Estate. 1 do not 
mean to exaggerate and I would not want to venture 
a prediction about the futurel of the “fourth estate’ as 
a “reportocracy” or “journalarchy,” but the power of 
the press has grown, in our ‘open, tree, democratized 
and internationalized society, to a historical force of 
major proportions. A reporter, bearing no authority 
other than accreditation by a newspaper, wire-service 
or radio-television network, has become part of the 
privileged officialdom in every world capital. Fre- 
quently he looms larger, with his pencil and little 
notebook in hand scribbling the fragments of a story, 
than the real and famed powerholder on the other 
side of the desk. An American obseryer, studying the 
reporter's growing influence over the executive, legis- 
lative and judiciary branches of the U.S. Government, 
has gone so far (and in this he has had the assent of a 
Walter Lippmann) as to speak of reporters as “the 
Fourth Branch of Government.” 

I do not know whether this is either necessary or 
inevitable, encouraging or alarming. At the risk of 
appearing rather pedantic I would submit that this is 
a subject about which we know precious little. We 
read what the papers say, but we do not study them; 
we see too much of them to be able to see what they 
are doing. We cannot make out the real story for the 
headlines, or the pattern of things because of the 
make-up. The Germans have a fine and formidable 
word for it—Zeitungswissenschaft, the “science of the 
press’’—and they make a vague, misty attempt at pur- 
suing it at their universities. Americans have innumer- 
able schools of journalism, and all at a rather respec- 
table academic level; but the natural American genius 
in such things is often to neglect problems of theory, 
meaning, analysis, for a course of practical instruc- 
tion. There are also, here and there, a number of press 
councils which from time to time conduct a hasty 
investigation into a scandal or a misdemeanor; and 
there is the beginning of valuable work being done by 
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the International Press Institute at Zuri. | But, by 
and large, we are reading our newspapers in the dark. 

The sociologists seem to be everywhere but we have 
not yet, alas, a Sociology of the Press. Nor do we have 
from the “insiders,’’ the professionals themselves, that 
critical, frank and thoughtful documentation of their 
lives and times which would help illuminate these 
questions of press, publicity and public affairs. Con- 
tributions to historical and economic science have not 
infrequently been made by reflective protagonists on 
the scene of business and politics. Our Zeitungswissen- 
schaftler, our “scientists of the papers,” has very little 
on the shelf: A few newspapers and magazines record 
their fortunes, more or less piously; a few writers and 
editors assemble their books of adventure and anec- 
dote. Most strange, I think, is this professional defor- 
mation which blinds them to possibly the most inter- 
esting and important story of them all! Not merely 
how they got their story, and when and where—but also 
why: This is what we want to know. It is high time, I 
would most urgently suggest, that journalists who put 
questions to all the world (and properly so) put a few 
questions to themselves. “Quis custodiet ipsos cus- 
todes,”” and who shall report on the reporters? . .. 


Science is not enough 


.1 am quite certain that the mass of men believe 
that the better world of tomorrow will come through 
science. I think that the belief ought to be publicly 
combated.-... 1 think that the point that science alone 
will not create the good life should be endlessly ex- 
plored by the press. 

Phe truly remarkable triumphs of science should be 
presented temperately. Not every clever new device is 
a historic breakthrough. No new result of science is 
achieved independently of the tradition and the prior 
knowledge of science... . 

Both science and technology should be explored in 
the context of history and of the society within;which 
it flourishes. I have urged on all audiences’. . . the need 
on the part of all men who exercise leadership in our 
society to understand the nature, purpose, methods 
and limitations of science. I do not think that the press 
is exempt from this need; on the contrary, it may well 
be more important to the press than;to any other 
group. A perceptive presentation by the press of the 
interdependence of science and society, the cultivation 
of the awareness that nothing that science does fails 
to interact with society and of the awareness that there 
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is nothing that happens in our society that does not 
have roots in science — these are things that the press 
must work at if it is to aid in the resolution of a 
crucial issue of the age, the attuning of man to a 
science-conditioned world. — From remarks by Poly- 
karp Kusch, professor of physics at Columbia Univer- 
sity and Nobel Prize Winner, to Pulitzer Prize jurors, 
March 9, 1961. 





DWIGHT MACDONALD: 
A chain of melons 


This excerpt was chosen because it is aimed so close 
to home. It first appeared in Commentary for April, 
1960, in “The Candidates and 1,” Mr. MacDonald’s 
review of Candidates 1960. 


Candidates 1960 .. 
Nixon, Kennedy, Symington and other leading presi- 
dential “hopefuls,” as we newspapermen say. They 
were written by “iop-ilight Washington correspond- 
ents” (for such papers as the Baltimore Sun, the New 
York Herald Tribune, and the Louisville Courier- 
Journal). But except for a sensitive sketch of Steven- 
son by Mary McGrory of the Washington Star, they 


. consists of nine articles on 


are all badly written and even worse organized, sling- 
ing a great many Facts at the reader with only the 
most primitive effort to put them into a coherent 
pattern. (Mr. Sevareid’s introduction, “The Ideal 
Candidate,” is thoughtful and well written, but he 


doesn’t count since he is a CBS news analyst rather 
than a newspaperman.) 

The first article begins: “Two slabs of honeydew 
melon, one patently green, the other lusciously ripe, 
were among the many odd links in the chain that 
pulled Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller to his smashing 
victory in New York’s gubernatorial election.” Leaving 
aside the awkwardness of melons being links in a 
chain, one feels that this sort of writing cannot get at 
the truth. Another begins: “Just before midnight on 
December |, 1958, an American traveler burst into his 
room in Moscow's National Hotel and startled his 
dozing wife with an excited account of an interview 
he had conducted a few minutes earlier.” A third: 
“On a gray January day in 1952, after an excellent 
lunch with a group of important Democrats at the 
St. Louis Noonday Club. . . ..” One can hear the in- 
structor at the Columibia School of Journalism: Be 
Specific (“gray January day,” “just before midnight 
on December 1, 1958") , The Lead Must Arouse Inter- 
est (those two slices of melon, now what could they 
possibly have to do with Rockefeller’s career?) , Get 
Color Inte Your Copy (that “dozing wife”). Now 
these are all professional writers, at least newspaper 
writers, and this is the degraded language they have 
become habituated to using. The lack of thought or 
elementary organization cannot be demonstrated with- 
out tedium; the reader may take my word for it or, 
better, see for himself. Apparently when a newspaper- 
man tries to write anything over a thousand words 
that is not a simple reprise of yesterday’s Facts, his 
higher faculties, long disused, are stunned and Chaos 
and Old Night are come again. 


© American Jewish Committee 


A coneise Bartlett's for journalists 


First we fly and then we write... we are a modest 
people. — Alexei I. Adzhubei, chief editor of Izvestia, 
June 24, 1961, explaining why reporters were not 
allowed to cover Yuri Gagarin’s space flight. 


It is, quite simply, indecent for a man to interrupt 
himself talking about the future of the world to allow 
someone to sell underarm deodorant. — Robert Paul 


Smith, commenting on television news in Esquire, 
October, 1960. 


I've combed the whole goddam country. There are 
lots of good journalists around, but they're all cock- 
eyed left-wingers.— Eugene C. Pulliam, on promoting 
M. Stanton Evans, National Review alumnus, to the 
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editorship of the Indianapolis News (quoted in Time, 
October 10, 1960) . 


The New York Daily News, closing its roundup 
story on Fidel Castro’s visit to New York in April, 
1959: Belore his Lotus Club call, Castro had visited 
the Times, an English-language morning newspaper. 


JEHOVAH RESTING 


AFTER 6-DAY TASK 





From “Through History With Times Headlines 


Writers,” Times Talk (house organ of The New York 
Times) . 





the lower case | 


lapses in journalistic practice 


trick puzzle 


The clipping below from an ad in Connecticut newspapers 
contains a notice identifying the column as advertising, not 
editorial matter. 


“The angels in heaver all Eave |the selection is wonderful. DA 
sung Noel... and earth's choiring 3-2112 

sviccs now His praise do tell, Noel, at af ke 

Noel, sing we all, Noel!” From this) WARMLY APPROVED FOR 
eld French caro} radiates the joy,, HUME HEATING . . . Gulf Solar 
te hope that tw Christmas... the| Heating Qil delivered dependably 
ene world-wide tradition that sur-|to your home by HOME OIL COM- 
vives all time, all chauge, and re-/PANY! Economical, clean-burning 


turns triumphantly each year to/Gulf Solar Heat gives you more 
giaddes men’s heerts everywhere. A: heat to the gallon and keeps your 


joyous Noel... from Jane. 


|furnace (and home!) clean! ! En- 
* 28 « 


jjoy fuel savings and dependable 
COME THE FINAL ELURRY {oil burner service by phoning NE 
OF CHRISTMAS . Jy you'll make/ 73606 now. 
ght of your turkey stuffin’ if you| > 2 2 
use ARNOLD all-purpose seasoned) HOLIDAY TIME IS SEVEN-UP 
Stuffin’! Baked especially for your|TIME! Pie crmets become flakier, 
holiday ease, this fluffy, tender|turkeys tenderer and ducks more 
siuffin’ is the savoriest ever spooned | delicious, thanks to fresh-tasting 
out of a Christmas bird! ARNOLD|SEVEN-UP. If you haven't dis- 
Siuffin’ is cconomical, too (one baz'covered the bright new flaver that 
plumply fills a seven-pound bird!).|SEVEN-UP brings to your table 
rh. » (and your parties!) December's the 
HEAD AND SHOULDERS! month to discover the culinary and 
ABOVE THE CROWD . . the|party genius of sparkling SEVEN. 
woman with the coif by JAY|UP!! From toddlers to teens to 
CLIFFORD, Salon of Beauty, 131] tycoons... everyone loves SEVEN. 
E Putnam, Greenwich. Their pro-|UP! ! 
fessional beauty services include! 





Key: Look carefully—very carefully—at the lower right-hand 
corner of the border around the nameplate. 


reductio ad absurdum 


The San Francisco Chronicle, which announced early this 
year that it had become “the No. 1 newspaper in northern 
California,” undertook at about the same time to improve north- 
ern California’s womanhood. As “the newspaper that CARES 
about women and San Francisco,” it began a crusade to remove 
fifty tons of fat “now endangering San Francisco's reputation as 
the city with the most beautiful women in the world.” At the 
head of the campaign was the Chronicle’s Count Marco, a col- 
umnist who dispenses daily advice on beauty and sex. He said 
modestly: “How lucky you are to have me to lead your crusade 
onward to beauty.” The Count at first thought that ten 


tons would do, but he had not counted on the glorious respon 
siveness of his readers. Within two weeks, he was able to make 
a triumphant announcement: 












peer rei mneenernerneen seen tetany 


| CoutMaece, ORDER OF THE DAY! 

Risceceianentere ancaitarialesic te 
WOMEN OF SAN FRANCISCO 

YOU HAVE OUTDONE YOURSELVES! 

Your splendid response to my 


FEARLESS FAT DRIVE 


has taken on the proportions of a stampede to beauty 





FAT DRIVE HEADQUARTERS IS SWAMPED! 


Ladies, I thank you! Let your hearts be stout and your figures be slim! 





HERE IS THE OFFICIAL FAT DRIVE REPORT: 


hdarch 1 Count Marco demands 2 mass donation of TEN TONS OF EXCESS FAT “now endan 


gering Son Francisco's reputation as the city with the most beautvtul women m the 
world.” 












March 2 





Crmade goes over the top, with 12 TONS pledged m the very first deluge of response’ 
March 4 Grand total swells to 2 record-breaking 1814 TONS 






March $ Count Marco announces 2 new goal of SO TONS! 


March 8 Crusade over the top agam, with 2 magnihcent 52 TONS of pledges tabulated 
March 10 Total still mounting, with 87’ TONS counted 



















At S p.m yesterday, 2 famqued Fat Drive spokesman reported 
“WE HAVE HIT THE INCREDIBLE TOTAL OF 92 TONS OF FAT” 


To the thousands and thousands of women who have pledged 
their pounds and ordered reducing kits, Count Marco says, 


“Your tits arc bang matled as rapidly a they can be proesed Th 
echausted in the fir tee days of our might) \insade I 


mith 


ppl) 


me te er omd 








pronting and have had 10 order w third penting’ 1 un only ast polog 
for the delay, thank you for your tremendous reypony = huh has literally ocer:shelmed w 
and assure you your ti WLM. arr. Meanzzhile, catch for further communique from 
Fat Drrve Headquarter, and brauufy San Framice by loung the pounds you's + pledged 










sponsored by the 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


the newspaper that CARES about women 





funniest since Antietam ! 


Reprinted from Editor & Publisher, February 25, 1961: 

\ hilarious Civil War Comic strip, depicting the funny side 
of the life of a Confederate G.I. named “Beauregard” (the strip 
is so-named, plus an exclamation point) hits the newspaper 
with a gale of laughter soon. 

The McClure Newspaper Syndicate will release the daily strip 
April 3. By request of editors, the syndicate already is preparing 
to distribute a: Sunday page later. 

“A good chuckle never hurt anybody's circulation,” Beau- 
regard advises prospective buyers. “I intend to hit on your 
funnybone. Blue‘and gray go good together nowadays. But if 
your favorite color is green — like in money — you-all need me. 
Confederate bills, please.”’. . . 

“Beauregard!”” promises to lighten and leven [sic] with 
laughter the current Civil Centennial years. Readers are likely 
to give rebel yells of glee at his antics and ageless humor. 





